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MR. TITMARSH TO MISS SMITH 

ON 

THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 



LETTER I. 

THE DISINTERMENT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

Paris, December 16, 1840. 

My dear, — It is no easy task in this world to distinguish 
between what is great in it, and what is mean ; and many 
and many is the puzzle that I have had in reading history, 
(or the works of fiction which go by that name,) to know 
whether I should laud up to the skies, and endeavour, to 
the best of my small capabilities, to imitate the remarkable 
character about whom I was reading, or whether I should 
fling aside the book and the hero of it, as things altogether 
base, unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or a game of 
billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, ox \^s^ ^ost^sas^ 
debate in the House, or any oftist 
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leave the mind in a state of easy vacuity, rather than pester 
it with a vain set of dates relating to actions which are in 
themselves not worth a fig, or with a parcel of names of 
people whom it can do one no earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are acquainted 
with what is called Grecian and Roman history, chiefly from 
perusing, in very early youth, the little sheep-skin bound 
volumes of the ingenious Dr. Goldsmith, and have been 
indebted for your knowledge of our English annals to a 
subsequent study of the more voluminous work of Hume 
and Smollett The first and the last named authors, dear 
Miss Smith, have written each an admirable history, that of 
the Rev. Dr. Primrose, vicar of Wakefield, and that of Mr. 
Robert Bramble, of Bramble Hall, in both of which works 
you will find true and instructive pictures of human life, 
and which you may always think over with advantage. But 
let me caution you against putting any considerable trust 
in the other works of these authors, which were placed in 
your hands at school and afterwards, and in which you were 
taught to believe. Madam, historians for the most part 
know very little ; and secondly, only tell a little of what 
they know. 

■As /br those Greeks and Romans whom ^ow. toe read 
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of in sheep-skin, were you to know really what those mon- 
sters were, you would blush all over as red as a hollyhock, 
and put down the history book in a fury. Many of our 
English worthies are no better. You are not in a situation 
to know the real characters of any one of them. They ap- 
pear before you in their public capacities, but the indivi- 
duals you know not Suppose, for instance, your mamma 
had purchased her tea in the borough, from a grocer living 
there by the name of Greenacre ; suppose you had been 
asked out to dinner, and the gentleman of the house had 
said, " Ho ! Francois, a glass of champagne for Miss Smith ;" 
Courvoisier would have served you just as any other foot- 
man would ; you would never have known that there was 
anything extraordinary in these individuals, but would have 
thought of them only in their respective public characters of 
grocer and footman. This, madam, is history, in which a 
man always appears dealing with the world in his apron, or 
his laced livery, but which has not the power, or the leisure, 
or perhaps is too high and mighty to condescend to follow 
and study him in his privacy. Ah, my dear, when big and 
little men come to be measured rightly, and great and small 
actions to be weighed properly, axvd ^er^te, \s> \» ^fcxx^R^ 
of their royal robes, beggars' rags, £eraroN£ \h^«xk»***^ 

b2 
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out-at-elbowed coats, and the like, or the contrary— nay, 
when souls come to be stripped of their wicked deceiving 
bodies, and turned out stark naked as they were before 
they were born, what a strange startling sight shall we see, 
and what a pretty figure shall some of us cut ! Fancy how 
we shall see Pride with his Stultz clothes and padding 
pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked radish. Fancy 
some angelic virtue, whose white raiment is suddenly 
whisked over his head, shewing us cloven feet and a tail. 
Fancy humility eased of its sad load of cares, and want, and 
scorn, walking up to the very highest place of all, and 
blushing as he takes it Fancy — but we must not fancy 
such a scene at all, which would be an outrage on public 
decency. Should we be any better than our neighbours ? 
No, certainly ; and as we can't be virtuous, let us be decent. 
Fig leaves are a very decent becoming wear, and have been 
now in fashion for four thousand years. And so, my dear, 
history is written on fig leaves : would you have anything 
further? O fie ! 

Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was 
planted. At their very first lie, our first parents made for 
Jt y and there it is still, the great HUMBUG - PLANT, 
stretching its wide arms, and sheltering betifcata \te lawes, 
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as broad and green as ever, all the generations of men. 
Thus, my dear, coquettes of your fascinating sex cover their 
persons with figgery, fantastically arranged, and call their 
masquerading, modesty. Cowards fig themselves out 
fiercely as €€ salvage men," and make us believe that they 
are warriors ; fools look very solemnly out from the dusk 
of the leaves, and we fancy in the gloom that they are 
sages ; and many a man sets a great wreath about his pate, 
and struts abroad a hero, whose claims we would all of us 
laugh at, could we but remove the ornament, and see his 
numskull bare. 

And such (excuse my sermonizing), such is the consti- 
tution of mankind, that men have, as it were, entered into 
a compact among themselves to pursue the fig-leaf system 
a Toutrance, and to cry down all who oppose it Humbug 
they will have; humbugs themselves, they will respect 
humbugs ; their daily victuals of life must be seasoned with 
humbug. Certain things are there in the world that they 
will not allow to be called by their right names, and will 
insist upon our admiring whether we will or no. Woe be 
to the man who would ^nter too far into the recesses of that 
magnificent temple where our ^o<JAes& \s> ^Sk^^^^s^ 
through the vast embroidered cui\am& ycl^^***^ •» 
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trate the secret of secrets, and expose the gammon of 
gammons ! And as you must not peer too curiously within, 
so neither must you remain scornfully without. Humbug 
worshippers, let us come into our great temple regularly 
and decently, take our seats and settle our clothes decently, 
open our books and go through the service with decent 
gravity, listen and be decently affected by the expositions 
of the decent priest of the place ; and if by chance some 
straggling vagabond, loitering in the sunshine, out of doors, 
dares to laugh or to sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness 
of the faithful, quick ! a couple of big beadles rush out and 
belabour the wretch, and his yells make our devotions more 
comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceremonies of this nature 
are at present taking place in France, and thinking that 
you might, perhaps, while away some long winter's evening 
with an account of them, I have compiled the following 
pages for your use. Newspapers have been filled for some 
days past with details regarding the Saint Helena expedi- 
tion ; many pamphlets have been published ; men go about 
crying little books and broad-sheets filled with real and 
^sbam particulars, and from these scarce and valuable docu- 
icnts the following pages ar$ chiefly comiptadu 



We must begin at the beginning, premising, in the first 
place, that Monsieur Guizot, when French ambassador at 
London, waited upon Lord Palmcrston with a request that 
the body of the Emperor Napoleon should be given up to 
the French nation, in order that it might find a final resting 
place in French earth. To this demand the English go- 
vernment gave a ready assent, nor was there any particular 
explosion of sentiment upon either side, only some pretty 
cordial expressions of mutual good will. Orders were sent 
out to St. Helena that the corpse should be disinterred in 
due time when the French expedition had arrived in search 
of it, and that every respect and attention should be paid 
to those who came to carry back to their country the body 
of the famous dead warrior and sovereign. 

This matter being arranged in very few words (as in 
England, upon most points, is the laudable fashion,) the 
French Chambers began to debate about the place in which 
they should bury the body when they got it, and number- 
less pamphlets and newspapers out of doors joined in the 
talk. Some people there were who had fought and con* 
quered and been beaten with the great Napoleon, and loved 
him and bis memory; many more were there wha ^ Iwu^sss*^ 
of his great genius and vakrux s eiEM»w^ ^sa^&o^^» 
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own particular persons, and clamoured for the return of 
their hero ; and if there were some few individuals in this 
great, hot-headed, gallant, boasting, sublime, absurd French 
nation who had taken a cool view of the dead emperor's 
character — if perhaps such men as Louis Philippe, and 
Monsieur A. Thiers, minister and deputy, and Monsieur 
Francis Guizot, deputy and excellency, had from interest 
or conviction opinions at all differing from those of the 
majority, why they knew what was what, and kept their 
opinions to themselves, coming with a tolerably good grace, 
and flinging a few handfuls of incense upon the altar of 
the popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions were 
given with regard to the place to be selected for the em- 
peror's sepulchre. " Some demanded," says an eloquent 
anonymous captain in the navy, who has written an st Iti- 
nerary from Toulon to St. Helena," " that the coffin should 
be deposited under the bronze taken from the enemy by 
the French army — under the column of the Place Vendome. 
The idea was a fine one. This is the most glorious monu- 
ment that was ever raised in a conqueror's honour. This 
column has been melted out of foreign cannon. These 
Muae cannons have farrowed the bosoms of our braves with 



noble cicatrices ; and this metal, conquered by the soldier 
first, by the artist afterwards, has allowed to be imprinted 
on its front, its own defeat and our glory* Napoleon might 
sleep in peace under this audacious trophy* But would his 
ashes find a shelter sufficiently vast beneath this pedestal ? 
And his puissant statue, dominating Paris, beams with suffi- 
cient grandeur on this place. Whereas the wheels of car- 
riages, and the feet of passengers, would profane the funereal 
sanctity of the spot, in trampling on the soil so near his 
head-'' 

You must not take this description, dearest Amelia, " at 
the foot of the letter," as the French phrase it, but you will 
here have a masterly exposition of the arguments for and 
against the burial of the emperor under the column of the 
Place Vendome. The idea was a fine one ; granted ; but, 
like all other ideas, it was open to objections. You must 
not fancy that the cannon, or rather the cannon-balls, were 
in the habit of furrowing the bosoms of French braves, or 
any other braves, with cicatrices ; on the contrary, it is a 
known fact that cannon* balls make wounds and not cica- 
trices, (which, my dear, are wounds partially healed,) Nay, 
that a man generally dies after receiving crc^ wfc.sgttSgtfSS&a- 
on his chest, much more after \^an%\&& ^BfiHGW 4 tecw^ 
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by a score of them. No, my love, no bosom, however 
heroic, can stand such applications ; and the author only 
means that the French soldiers faced the cannon, and took 
them. Nor, my love, must you suppose that the column was 
melted ; it was the cannon that was melted, not the column ; 
but such phrases are often used by orators when they wish 
to give a particular force and emphasis to their opinion. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept in 
peace under this audacious trophy, how could he do so, and 
carriages go rattling by all night, and people with great 
iron-heels to their boots pass clattering over the stones ? 
Nor, indeed, could it be expected that a man whose repu- 
tation stretches from the Pyramids to the Kremlin should 
find a column, of which the base is only five-and-twenty 
feet square, a shelter vast enough for his bones. In a word, 
then, although the proposal to bury Napoleon under the 
column was ingenious, it was found not to suit ; whereupon 
somebody else proposed the Madelaine. 

" It was proposed," says the before-quoted author, with 
his usual felicity, " to consecrate the Madelaine to his 
exiled manes ;" that is, to his bones when they were not 
in exile any longer. " He ought to have/' it was said, " a 
temp/e entire. His glory fills the world. Has bones could 
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not contain themselves in the coffin of a man, in the tomb 
of a king t* In this case, what was Mary Magdalen to do ? 
This proposition, I am happy to say, was rejected, and a 
new one, that of the President of the Council, adopted. 
" Napoleon and his braves ought not to quit each other. 
Under the immense gilded dome of the Invalids he would 
find a sanctuary worthy of himself- A dome imitates the 
vault of heaven, and that vault alone (meaning, of course, 
the other vault) should dominate above his head. His old 
mutilated guard shall watch around him : the last veteran, 
as he has shed his blood in his combats, shall breathe his 
last sigh near his tomb. And all these tombs shall sleep 
under the tattered standards that have been won from all 
the nations of Europe** 

The original words are, " sous les lambeaux cribles des 
drapeaux cueillischez toutes les nations in English, under 
the riddled rags of the flags that have been culled or plucked 
(like roses or buttercups) in all the nations. Sweet inno- 
cent flowers of victory ! There they are, my dear, sure 
enough, and a pretty considerable hortus siccus may any 
man examine who chooses to walk to the Invalids, 

The burial-place being thus a^rfcfcd occv, ^iofc ^Ts^Sa&RSs^ 
was prepared, and on the 1t\i Mtagv^B* SWfc^**** 
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frigate, in company with La Favorite corvette, quitted 
Toulon harbour. A couple of steamers, the Trident and 
the Ocean, escorted the ships as far as Gibraltar, and then 
left them to pursue their voyage. 

The two ships quitted the harbour in the sight of a vast 
concourse of people, and in the midst of a great roaring of 
cannon. Previous to the departure of the Belle Poule, the 
Bishop of Frejus went on board, and gave to the cenotaph 
in which the emperor's remains were to be deposited his 
episcopal benediction. Napoleon's old friends and followers, 
the two Bertrands, Gourgaud, Emanuel Las Cases, (" com- 
panions in exile, or sons of the companions in exile, of the 
prisoner of the infdme Hudson," says a French writer,) were 
passengers on board the frigate. Marchand, Denis, Pierret, 
Novaret, his old and faithful servants, were likewise in the 
vessel It was commanded by his Royal Highness Francis 
Ferdinand Philip Louis Marie D'Orleans, Prince de Join- 
ville, a young prince two-and-twenty years of age, who has 
already distinguished himself in the service of his country 
and king. 

On the 8th of October, after a voyage of six and sixty 
dajs, the Belle Poule arrived in James Town harbour, and 
a its arrival, as on its departure from ^Taxicfe, * ^eat 
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firing of guns took place. First, the Oreste, French brig 
of war, began roaring out a salutation to the frigate ; then 
the Dolphin, English schooner, gave her one and twenty 
guns; then the frigate returned the compliment of the 
Dolphin schooner; then she blazed out with one and twenty 
guns more, as a mark of particular politeness to the shore, 
which kindness the forts acknowledged by similar detona- 
tions. 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, 
Lieutenant Middlemore, son and aide-de-camp of the 
governor of Saint Helena, came on board the French frigate, 
and brought his father's best respects to his royal highness. 
The governor was at home ill, and forced to keep his room ; 
but he had made his house at James Town ready for 
Captain Joinville and his suite, and begged that they 
would make use of it during their stay. 

On the 9th, H. R. H. the Prince of Joinville put on his 
full uniform, and landed, in company with Generals Ber- 
trand and Gourgaud, Messrs. Las Cases and Marchand, 
M. Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedition, and M. de 
Rohan Chabot who acted as chief mourner. All the garri- 
on was under arms to receive the "^mVwsvs& ^>ivsss«. ««xs^ 
w other members of the expedition, ^Vio W^^^^^^ 
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to Plantation House, and had a conference with the 
governor regarding their mission. 

On the 10th, 11th, and 12th these conferences con- 
tinued : the crews of the French ships were permitted to 
come on shore and see the tomb of Napoleon. Bertrand, 
Gourgaud, Las Cases, wandered about the island and re- 
visited the spots to which they had been partial in the 
lifetime of the Emperor. 

The 15th of October was fixed on for the day of the 
exhumation : that day five-and-twenty years the Emperor 
Napoleon first set his foot upon the island. 

On the day previous all things had been made ready, 
the grand coffins and ornaments brought from France, and 
the articles necessary for the operation were carried to the 
valley of the tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight ; the well known 
friends of Napoleon before named, and some other attend- 
ants of his, the chaplain and his acolytes, the doctor of 
the Belle Poule, the captain^ of the French ships, and 
Captain Alexander* of the engineers, the English Com- 
missioner, attended the disinterment. His Royal High- 
zteas Prince de Joinville could not be present, because the 
vror&men were under English command. 
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The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when at 
length the earth was entirely removed from the vault, all 
the horizontal strata of masonry demolished, and the large 
slab which covered the place where the stone sarcophagus 
lay, removed by a crane. This outer coffin of stone was 
perfect, and could scarcely be said to be damp. 

" As soon as the Abbe Coquereau had recited the 
prayers, the coffin was removed with the greatest care, and 
carried by the engineer-soldiers, bareheaded, into a tent 
that had been prepared for the purpose. After the reli- 
gious ceremonies, the inner coffins were opened ; the outer- 
most coffin was slightly injured; then came one of lead, 
which was in good condition, and enclosed two others, 
one of tin, and one of wood; — the last coffin was lined 
inside with white satin, which, having become detached 
by the effect of time, had fallen upon the body and en- 
veloped it like a winding-sheet, and had become slightly 
attached to it 

" It is difficult to describe with what anxiety and emo- 
tion those who were present waited for the moment which 
was to expose to them all that death had left of Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding the singular 'state eft y^^* 5 ^^ ^ ^ sR - 
tomb and coffins, we could scarceVj \io^ ^ss^ 028 ** 
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but some misshapen remains of the least perishable pan 
of the costume to evidence the identity of the body. Bu 
when Dr. Guillard raised the sheet of satin, an indescrib- 
able feeling of surprise and affection was expressed by the 
spectators, many of whom burst into tears. The Emperoi 
was himself before their eyes ! — the features of the face 
though changed, were perfectly recognised — the handi 
extremely beautiful — his well-known costume had sufferec 
but little, and the colours were easily distinguished. Th< 
attitude itself was foil of ease ; and but for the fragment 
of the satin lining which covered as with a fine gauze 
several parts of the uniform, we might have believed wc 
still saw Napoleon before us, lying on his bed of state 
General Bertrand and M. Marchand, who were both pre- 
sent at the interment, quickly pointed out the differem 
articles which each had deposited in the coffin, and whicl 
had remained in the precise position in which they had pre- 
viously described them to be." 

" The two inner coffins were carefully closed again ; th< 
old leaden coffin was strongly blocked up with wedges o 
wood, and both were once more soldered up with the mos 
mmute jorecautions, under the direction of Dr. Guillard 
T&ese different operations being termmate<i, doro? 




sarcophagus was closed as well as its oak case. On de- 
livering the key of the ebony sarcophagus to Count de 
Chabot, the king's commissioner, Captain Alexander 
declared to him, in the name of the governor, that this 
coffin, containing the mortal remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was considered as at the disposal of the French 
government, from that day and from the moment at which 
it should arrive at the place of embarkation, towards which 
it was about to be sent under the orders of General Mid- 
dlemore* The king's commissioner replied, that he was 
charged by his government, and in its name, to accept the 
coffin from the hands of the British authorities, and that 
j he and the other persons composing the French mission 
L were ready to follow it to James Town a where the Prince 
1 de Joinville, superior commandant of the expedition, would 
B be ready to receive it and conduct it on board his frigate. 
H A car drawn by four horses, decked with funeral emblems, 
H had been prepared before the arrival of the expedition, to 
H receive the coffin^ as well as a pall, and all the other suit- 
■ able trappings of mourning- When the sarcophagus was 
H placed on the car, the whole was covered with a magnifi- 
H cent imperial mantle brought frorcv "Pot\%^ Wat 
H of which were borne by Generate BexXtwi ^ ^iwstfi*? 5 ^ 

■ 
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Baron Las Cases and M. Marchand. At half-past three 
o'clock, the funeral car began to move, preceded by a 
chorister bearing the cross, and by the Abb6 Coquereau. 
M. de Chabot acted as chief mourner. All the authorities 
of the island, all the principal inhabitants, and the whole 
of the garrison, followed in procession from the tomb to 
the quay. But with the exception of the artillerymen ne- 
cessary to lead the horses, and occasionally support the car 
when descending some steep parts of the way, the places 
nearest the coffin were reserved for the French mission. 
General Middlemore, although in a weak state of health, 
persisted in following the whole way on foot, together with 
General Churchill, chief of the staff in India, who had 
arrived only two days before from Bombay. The immense 
weight of the coffins, and the unevenness of the road, 
rendered the utmost carefulness necessary throughout the 

. whole distance. Colonel Trelawney commanded in person 
the small detachment of artillerymen who conducted the 
car, and, thanks to his great care, not the slightest accident 
took place. From the moment of departure to the arrival 
at the quay, the cannons of the forts and the Belle Poule 
fired minute guns. After an hour's march the rain ceased 

&r the first time since the commeiicemeT& o£ \Ja& o^era- 



eras, and on arriving in sight of the town, we found a 
rilliant sky and beautiful weather. From the morning 
the three French vessels of war had assumed the usual 
igns of deep mourning, their yards crossed and their flags 
wered. Two French merchantmen, Bonne Amie and 
ndien, which had been in the roads for two days, had put 
hemselves under the prince's orders, and followed during 
the ceremony all the manoeuvres of the Belle Poule. The 
forts of the town and the houses of the consuls had also 
their flags hatP-mast high. 

" On arriving at the entrance of the town, the troops ol 
the garrison and the militia formed in two lines as far as 
the extremity of the quay. According to the order for 
mourning prescribed for the English army, the men had 
their arms reversed, and the officers had crape on their 
with their swords reversed. All the inhabitants had 
kept away from the line of march, but they lined the 
terraces commanding the town, and the streets were occu- 
pied only by the troops, the 91st regiment being on the 
right and the militia on the left. The cortege advanced 
slowly between two ranks of soldiers to the sound of a 
funeral march, while the cannons of 

well as from the Belle PouVe awl SSoa \}Os$tts»^ 

c 2 
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echoes being repeated a thousand times by the rocks above 
James Town. After two hours' march the cortege stopped 
at the end of the quay, where the Prince de Joinville had 
stationed himself at the head of the officers of the three 
French ships of wan The greatest official honours had 
been rendered by the English authorities to the memory of 
the Emperor — the most striking testimonials of respect 
had marked the adieu given by St- Helena to his coffin ; 
and from this moment the mortal remains of the Emperor 
were about to belong to France. When the funeral-car 
stopped, the Prince de Joinville advanced alone, and in 
presence of all around, who stood with their heads un- 
covered, received in a solemn manner the imperial coffin 
from the hands of General Middlemore. His royal high- 
ness then thanked the governor in the name of France, 
for all the testimonials of sympathy and respect with which 
the authorities and inhabitants of St- Helena had sur- 
rounded the memorable ceremonial* A cutter had been 
expressly prepared to receive the coffin. During the em- 
barkation, which the prince directed himself, the bands 
played funeral airs, and all the boats were stationed round 
with their oars shipped* The moment the sarcophagus 
fmidwd the cutter, a magnificent tojb\ fta^, ^lack the 
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dies of James Town had embroidered for the occasion 
was unfurled, and the Belle Poule immediately squared 
her masts and unfurled her colours. All the manoeuvres 
the frigate were immediately followed by the other 
vessels- Our mourning had ceased with the exile of Na- 
poleon, and the French naval division dressed itself out in 
all its festal ornaments to receive the imperial coffin under 
the French flag. The sarcophagus was covered in the 
cutter with the imperial mantle. The Prince de Joinville 
placed himself at the rudder, Commandant Guyet at the 
head of the boat ; Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron 
de Las Cases, M. Marchand, and the Abbe Coquereau, 
occupied the same places as during the march* Count 
Chabot and Commandant Hernoux were astern, a little in 
advance of the prince. As soon as the cutter had pushed off 
from the qnay, the batteries ashore fired a salute of twenty- 
one guns, and our ships returned the salute with all their 
artillery. Two other salutes were fired during the passage 
from the quay to the frigate, the cutter advancing very 
slowly, and surrounded by the other boats. At half-past 
six o'clock it reached the Belle Poule, all the men being 
on the yards with their hats in thevt \*axv<i&* ^SF^^ 
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had had arranged on the deck a chapel, decked with flags 
and trophies of arms, the altar being placed at the foot of 
the mizen-mast The coffin, carried by our sailors, passed 
between two ranks of officers with drawn swords, and was 
placed on the quarter-deck. The absolution was pro- 
nounced by the Abbe Coquereau the same evening. Next 
day, at ten o'clock, a solemn mass was celebrated on the 
deck, in presence of the officers and part of the crews of 
the ships. His royal highness stood at the foot of the 
coffin. The cannon of the Favorite and Oreste fired 
minute-guns during this ceremony, which terminated by a 
solemn absolution ; and the Prince de Joinville, the gentle- 
men of the mission, the officers, and the premiers maitres 
of the ship, sprinkled holy water on the coffin. At eleven 
all the ceremonies of the church were accomplished, all the 
honours done to a sovereign had been paid to the mortal 
remains of Napoleon. The coffin was carefully lowered 
between decks, and placed in the chapelle ardente which 
had been prepared at Toulon for its reception. At this 
moment the vessels fired a last salute with all their artil- 
lery ; and the frigate took in her flags, keeping up only 
Aer flag at the stern and the royal standard at the main- 
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top-gallant mast. On Sunday, the 18 th, at eight in the 
morning, the Belle Poule quitted St. Helena with her 
precious deposit on board. 

" During the whole time that the mission remained at 
James Town, the best understanding never ceased to exist 
between the population of the island and the French. The 
Prince de Joinville and his companions met in all quarters 
and at all times with the greatest good-will and the warmest 
testimonials of sympathy. The authorities and the inhabit- 
ants must have felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken 
away from their island the coffin that had rendered it so 
celebrated ; but they repressed their feelings with a courtesy 
that does honour to the frankness of their character." 
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LETTER II. 



THE VOYAGE FROM ST. HELENA TO PARIS. 

On the 18th of October, the French frigate quitted the 
island, with its precious burden on board. 

His royal highness the Captain acknowledged cordially 
the kindness and attention which he and his crew had 
received from the English authorities and the inhabitants 
of the Island of St Helena; nay, promised a pension to an 
old soldier who had been for many years the guardian of 
the imperial tomb, and went so far as to take into consi- 
deration the petition of a certain lodging-house keeper, 
who prayed for a compensation for the loss which the 
removal of the Emperor's body would occasion to her. 
And although it was not to be expected that the great 
French nation should forego its natural fesafc o£ T^orcsrin^ 
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the remains of a hero so iully dear to it for the sake of the 
individual interest of the landlady in question, it must have 
been satisfactory to her to find that the peculiarity of her 
position was so delicately appreciated by the august prince 
who commanded the expedition, and carried away with 
him, animm dimidium sum, the half of the genteel indepen- 
dence which she derived from the situation of her hoteL 

In a word, politeness and friendship could not he carried 
further, — the prince's nation and the landlady's were bound 
together by the closest ties of amity* M. Thiers was 
minister of France, the great patron of the English alliance 
at London; M. Guizot was the worthy representative of 
the French goodwill towards the British people : and the 
remark frequently made by our orators at public dinners, 
that " France and England, while united, might defy the 
world," was considered as likely to hold good for many 
years to come; — the union that is; as for defying the 
world, that was neither here nor there, nor did English 
politicians ever dream of doing any such thing; except, 
perhaps, at the tenth glass of port at Freemasons' Tavern. 

Little, however, did Mrs. Corbett, the St Helena land- 
lady, — little did His Royal Highness Prince ¥wJssss^^ 
Philip Mary de Joinville know ^Wt. Sgsawfe ^ 
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Europe all this time, (when I say in Europe, I mean in 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt,) — how clouds, in fact, were 
gathering upon what you call the political horizon, — ar*d 
how tempests were rising that were to blow to pieces our 
Anglo-Gallic temple of friendship. O ! but it is sad to 
think that a single wicked old Turk should be the means 
of setting our two Christian nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man has been for 
some time past the object of the disinterested attention of 
the great sovereigns of Europe* The Emperor Nicholas, 
(a moral character, though following the Greek supersti- 
tion, and adored for his mildness and benevolence of dis- 
position,) the Emperor Ferdinand, the King of Prussia, 
and our own Gracious Queen, had taken such just offence 
at his conduct and disobedience towards a young and 
interesting sovereign, — whose authority he had disregarded, 
whose fleet he had kidnapped, whose fair provinces he had 
pounced upon, — that they determined to come to the aid 
of Abdul Medjid the First, Emperor of the Turks, tflid 
bring his rebellious vassal to reason. In this project the 
French nation was invited to join, but they refused the 
invitation, saying that it was necessary for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe, that His Highness 
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Mehemet Ali should keep possession of what, by hook or 
by crook 3 he had gotten, and that they would have no hand 
in injuring him. But why continue this argument, which 
you have read in the newspapers for many months past? 
You, my dear, must know as well as I, that the balance of 
power in Europe could not possibly be maintained in any 
such way ; and though, to be sure, for the last fifteen years, 
the progress of the old robber has not made much difference 
to us in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, • and the 
battle of Nezib did not iu the least affect our taxes, our 
homes, our institutions, or the price of butcher's-meat, yet 
there is no knowing what might have happened, had Me- 
hemet Ali been allowed to remain quietly as he was ; and 
the balance of power in Europe might have been — the 
deuce knows where. 

Here, then, in a nutshell, you have the whole matter in 
dispute. While Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de Joinville 
were innocently interchanging compliments at Saint Helena, 
bang, bang I Commodore Napier was pouring broadsides 
into Tyre aud Sidon, — our gallant navy was storming 
breaches, and routing armies, — Colonel Hodges had seized 
upon the green standard of Ibrahim Pacha, rndtK^^R^wisst- 
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magazine of Saint John of Acre was blown up sky-high, 
with eighteen hundred Egyptian soldiers in company with 
it. The French said that Tor Anglais had achieved all these 
successes, and no doubt believed that the poor fellows at 
Acre were bribed to a man. 

It must have been particularly unpleasant to a high- 
rninded nation like the French — at the very moment when 
the Egyptian affair and the balance of Europe had been 
settled in this abrupt way — to find out, all of a sudden, that 
the Pacha of Egypt was their dearest friend and ally* 
They had suffered in the person of their friend; and 
though, seeing that the dispute was ended and the territory 
out of his hand, they could not hope to get it back for him, 
or to aid him in any substantial way, yet Monsieur Thiers 
determined, just as a mark of politeness to the Pacha, to 
fight all Europe for maltreating him — all Europe, England 
included* He was bent on war. and an immense majority 
of the nation went with him. He called for a million of 
soldiers, and would have had them too, had not the king 
been against the project, and delayed the completion of it, 
at least for a time. 

Of these great European disputes, Captain Joinville re- 
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ceived a notification while he was at sea on board his frigate, 
as we find by the official account which has been published 
of his mission. 

" Some days after quitting St. Helena," says that docu- 
ment, "the expedition fell in with a ship coming from 
Europe ; and was thus made acquainted with the warlike 
rumours then afloat, by which a collision with the English 
marine was rendered possible. The Prince de Joinville 
immediately assembled the officers of the Belle Poule to 
deliberate on an event so unexpected and important, 

" The council of war having expressed its opinion that 
it was necessary, at all events, to prepare for an energetic 
defence, preparations were made to place in battery all the 
guns that the frigate could bring to bear against the enemy. 
The provisional cabins that had been fitted up in the 
battery were demolished, the partitions removed, and, with 
all the elegant furniture of the cabins, flung into the sea. 
The Prince de Joinville was the first f to execute himself,' 
and the frigate soon found itself armed with six or eight 
more guns. 

" That part of the ship where these cabins had previously 
been went by the name of Lacedaemoii, ^w^3k^^\nxi^- 
rious being banished to make torn fct ^V^X, ^seb»- 
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" Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in saying 
that Monseigneur the Prince de Joinville most worthily 
acquitted himself of the great and honourable mission which 
had been confided to him. All affirm, not only that the 
commandant of the expedition did everything at St He- 
lena which, as a Frenchman, he was bound to do, in order 
that the remains of the Emperor should receive all the 
honours due to them, but moreover that he accomplished his 
mission with all the measured solemnity, all the pious and 
severe dignity that the son of the Emperor himself would 
have shewn upon a like occasion. The commandant had 
also comprehended that the remains of the Emperor must 
never fall into the hands of the stranger ; and being him- 
self decided rather to sink his ship than to give up his 
precious deposit, he had inspired every one about him 
with the same energetic resolution that he had himself 
taken c against an extreme eventuality.'* " 

Monseigneur, my dear, is really one of the finest 
young fellows it is possible to see. A tall, broad-chested, 
slim-waisted, brown-faced, dark-eyed young prince, with a 
great beard, (and other martial qualities, no doubt,) beyond 
h)s years. As he strode into the Chapel of the Inva- 
SSdes on Tuesday, at the head o? "hia mfcw, Yv& \lo 
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impression, I can tell you* upon the ladies assembled 
to witness the ceremony. Nor are the crew of the Belle 
Poule less agreeable to look at than their commander. A 
more clean, smart, active, well-limbed set of lads never 
n did dance" upon the deck of the famed Belle Poule in the 
days of her memorable combat with the saucy Arethusa- 
" These five hundred sailors," says a French newspaper, 
speaking of them in the proper French way, " sword in 
■Rind, in the severe costume of board-ship (la severe tenue du 
hard), seemed proud of the mission that they had just ac- 
complished. Their blue jackets, their red era rats, the 
turned-down collars and blue shirts edged with white, above 
all their resolute appearance and martial air, gave a favour- 
able specimen of the present state of our marine — a marine 
of which so much might be expected, and from which so 
little has been required/' (Le Commerce, 16 Dec.) 

There they were sure enough, a cutlass upon one hip, 
a pistol on the other — a gallant set of young men, indeed. 
I doubt, to be sure, whether the sewre tenue du bord re- 
quires that the seaman should be always furnished with 
these ferocious weapons, which would be somewhat in his 
way in sundry maritime manoeuvre* — was3&. w ^ 
deep in your Aaminock, for mstauce, ot 
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nacle, or luffing a marlinspike, or keel-hauling a main-top- 
gallant, (all naval operations, my dear, which any seafaring 
novelist will explain to you), I doubt, I say, whether these 
weapons are always worn by sailors ; and have heard that 
they are commonly, and very sensibly too, locked up until 
they are wanted. Take another example : suppose artil- 
lerymen were incessantly compelled to walk about with a 
pyramid of twenty-four pound shot in one pocket, and a 
lighted fuse and a few barrels of gunpowder in the other, 
these objects would, as you may imagine, greatly incon- 
venience the artilleryman in his peaceful state. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mistaken 
in saying that the seamen were in the severe tenue du hardy 
or by f * bord" means " abordage," which operation they 
were not — in a harmless church hung round with velvet and 
wax candles, and filled with ladies — surely called upon to 
perform. Nor, indeed, can it be reasonably supposed that 
the picked men of the crack frigate of the French navy 
are ** a good specimen" of the rest of the French marine, 
any more than a cuirassed colossus at the gate of the 
Horse Guards can be considered a fair sample of the 
British soldiers of the line. The sword and pistol, how- 
erer, had no doubt the effect, — the former ntos A^\V^ 
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the latter not loaded; and I hear that the French Ladies 
are quite in raptures with these charming loups de mer* 

Let the warlike accoutrements then pass ; it was neces- 
sary, perhaps, to strike the Parisians with awe, and there- 
fore the crew was armed in this fierce fashion ; but why 
should the captain begin to swagger as well as his men? 
and why did the Prince de Joinville lug out sword and 
pistol so early? or why, if he thought fit to make pre- 
parations, should the official journals brag of these after- 
wards as proofs of his extraordinary courage ? 

Here is the case. The English government makes 
him a present of the bones of Napoleon ; English workmen 
work for nine hours without ceasing, and dig the coffin out 
of the ground ; the English commissioner hands over the 
key of the box to the French representative, Monsieur 
Chabot ; English horses carry the funeral car down to the 
sea-shorc, accompanied by the English governor, who has 
actually left his bed to walk in the procession and to do 
the French nation honour. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politenesses, 
the French captain takes his charge on board; and the first 
thing we afterwards hear of him is the determination 
" gu'il a su Jaire passer" into cce* V» 
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than yield up the body of the Emperor aux mains d 
Tttrcmger — into the hands of the foreigner. My dea 
Monseigneur, is not this par trap fort? Suppose €t tin 
foreigner" had wanted the coffin, could he not have kep 
it ? Why shew this uncalled-for valour, this extraordinary 
alacrity at sinking ? Sink or blow yourself up as much a 
you please, but your royal highness must see that the gen 
teel thing would have been to wait until you were asked it 
do so, before you offended good-natured, honest people 
who, Heaven help them, have never shewn themselves a 
all murderously inclined towards you. A man knocks uj 
his cabins forsooth, throws his tables and chairs overboard 
runs guns into the portholes, and calls le quartier du bort 
au existaient ces chambres, Lacedaemon. Lacedaemon I— 
There is a province, O Prince, in your royal father's do 
minions — a fruitful parent of heroes in its time — whicl 
would have given a much better nickname to your quartie 
du bard; you should have called it Gascony I 

" Sooner than strike we'll all ex-pi-er 
On board of the Bell-e Pou-le." 

Such fanfaronading is very well on the part of Ton 
Dibdin, but a person of your royal highness's " pious an< 
severe dignity 9 should have been above If you enter 
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tained an idea that war was imminent, would it not have 
been far better to have made jour preparations in quiet ; 
and when you found the war-rumour blown over, to have 
said nothing about what you intended to do ? Fie upon 
such cheap Lacedaemonianism I There is no poltroon in 
the world but can brag about what he toould have done. 
However, to do your royal highnesses nation justice, they 
brag and fight too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will have 
remarked, is not a simple tale merely, but is accompanied 
y many moral and pithy remarks, which form its chief 
value, in the writer's eyes at least and the above account 
of the Sham Lacedaemon on board the Belle-Poulc has a 
double-barrelled morality, as I conceive. Besides justly 
reprehending the French propensity towards braggadocio, 
it proves very strongly a point on which I am the only 
atesman in Europe p who has strongly insisted. In the 
u Paris Sketch Book," (one copy, I believe, is still to be 
had at the publisher's,) — hi the "Paris Sketch Book" 
it was stated that the French hate us* They hate us, my 
dear, profoundly and desperately; and there never was 
such a hollow humbug in the world a& Y^x^s^v 
alliance. Men get a character fot ?g*A5at&^H^^«(>^ 

l> ^ 
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merely by hating England, Directly they go into strong 
opposition, (where, you know, people are always more 
patriotic than on the ministerial side,) they appeal to the 
people, and have their hold on the people by hating Eng- 
land in common with them. Why ? It is a long story ; 
and the hatred may be accounted for by many reasons, 
both political and social. Any time these eight hundred 
years this ill-will has been going on, and has been trans* 
mitted, on the French side, from father to son : on the 
French side, not on ours ; we have had no (or few) defeats 
to complain of, — no invasions to make us angry. But you 
see that to discuss such a period of time would demand a 
considerable number of pages; and for the present we 
will avoid the examination of the question. 

But they hate us, — that is the long and short of it ; and 
you see how this hatred has exploded just now, not upon 
a serious cause of difference, but upon an argument ; for 
what is the Pacha of Egypt to us or them but a mere 
abstract opinion? For the same reason the Littlcndians 
in Lilliput abhorred the Bigendians; and I beg you to 
remark how his Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand Mary, 
upon hearing that this argument was in the course of de- 
&a£e between us, straightway flung his fomiture overboard, 
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and expressed a preference for sinking his ship rather than 
yielding it to the Uranger. Nothing came of this wish of 
his, to be sure ; but the intention is everything. Unlucky 
circumstances denied him the power ; but he had the wilt 
Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince de Join- 
viile had nothing to complain of during the voyage, which 
terminated happily by the arrival of the Belle Poule at 
Cherbourg, on the 30th of November, at five o'clock in the 
morning. A telegraph made the glad news known at Paris, 
where the Minister of the Interior, Tanneguy-Duchatel 
(you will read the name, Madame, in the old Anglo-French 
wars,) had already made " immense preparations" for re- 
ceiving the body of Napoleon. 

The entry was fixed for the 15th of December. 
On the 8th of December, at Cherbourg, the body was 
transferred from the Belle Poule frigate to the Normandie 
steamer ; on which occasion, the Mayor of Cherbourg de- 
posited, in the name of his town, a gold laurel branch upon 
the coffin, which was saluted by the forts and dikes of the 
place with ONE THOUSAND GUNS 1— there was a 
treat for the inhabitants ! 

There was on board the ste&met ^ tfcfis^a&fe 
£>r the coffin. * A temple with t*&*e ^SfcfiM «k * **** 
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to cover it from the wet and moisture, surrounded with 
velvet hangings and silver fringes. At the head was a gold 
cross, at the foot a gold lamp, other lamps were kept con- 
stantly burning within, and vases of burning incense were 
hung around An altar hung with velvet and silver was 
at the mizen-mast of the vessel, and four silver eagles at 
each corner of the altar. 19 It was a compliment at once to 
Napoleon and— excuse me for saying so, but so the facts 
are — to Napoleon and to God Almighty. 

Three steamers, the Normandie, the V61oce, and the 
Courier, formed the expedition from Cherbourg to H&vre ; 
at which place they arrived on the evening of the 9th of 
December, and where the Veloce was replaced by the 
Seine steamer, having in tow one of the state coasters, 
which was to fire the salute at the moment when the body 
was transferred into one of the vessels belonging to the 
Seine. 

The expedition passed H&vre the same night, and came 
to anchor at Val-de la Haye on the Seine, three leagues 
below Rouen. 

Here, the next morning (10th), it was met by the flotilla 
of steam-boais of the Upper-Seine, consisting of the three 
£>orades, the three Etoiles, the Elbexmen, <Saa ^ 
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the Parisienne, and the Zampa. The Prince dc Join- 
ville and the persons of the expedition embarked im- 
mediately in the flotilla, which arrived the same day at 
Rouen. 

At Rouen salutes were fired, the National Guard on 
both sides of the river paid military honours to the body, 
and over the middle of the suspension-bridge a magnificent 
cenotaph was erected, decorated with flags, fasces, violet 
hangings, and the imperial arms. Before the cenotaph the 
expedition stopped, and the absolution was given by the 
Archbishop and the clergy. After a couple of hours' stay, 
the expedition proceeded to Pont de l'Arche. On the 
11th it reached Vernon; on the 12th, Mantes; on the 13th, 
Maisons-sur-Seine, 

" Everywhere," says the official account from which the 
above particulars arc borrowed, " the authorities, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the people, flocked to the passage of the 
flotilla, desirous to render the honours due to his glory, 
which is the glory of France. On seeing its hero return, 
the nation seemed to have found its palladium again, — the 
sainted relics of victory." 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was tra^fecwyk ^^ssx 
the Dorade steamer on board 
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from Paris. In the evening the imperial vessel arrived at 
Courbevoie, which was the last stage of the journey. 

Here it was that M. Guizot went to examine the vessel, 
and was very nearly flung into the Seine, as report goes, 
by the patriots assembled there. It is now lying on the 
river, near the Invalides, amidst the drifting ice, whither the 
people of Paris are flocking out to see it 

The vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and I can 
give you on the Thames no better idea of it than by re- 
questing you to fancy an immense wherry of which the 
stern has been cut straight off, and on which a temple on 
steps has been elevated. At the figure-head is an immense 
gold eagle, and at the stern is a little terrace, filled with ever- 
greens, and a profusion of banners upon pedestals. Along 
the sides of the vessel are tripods, in which incense was 
burned, and underneath them are garlands of flowers, 
called here immortals. Four eagles surmount the temple, 
and a great scroll or garland, held in their beats, surrounds 
it It is hung with velvet and gold ; four gold cariatides 
support the entry of it, and in the midst, upon a large plat- 
form, hung with velvet and bearing the imperial arms, 
stood the coffin. 
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A steam-boat, carrying two hundred musicians playing 
funereal marches and military symphonies, preceded this 
magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where a funereal temple 
was erected, and "a statue of Notre Dame de Gr&ce, 
before which the seamen of the Belle Poule inclined them- 
selves, in order to thank her for having granted them a 
noble and glorious voyage. 31 

Early on the morning of the 15 th December, amidst 
clouds of incense and thunder of cannon, and innumerable 
shouts of people, the coffin was transferred from the barge, 
and carried by the seamen of the Belle Poule to the im- 
perial car. 

And now, having conducted our hero almost to the gates 
of Paris, I must tell you what preparations were made in 
the capital to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of the body, as you walked 
across the Deputies' Bridge, or over the Esplanade of the 
Invalides, you saw on the bridge eight, on the esplanade 
thirty-two mysterious boxes erected, wherein a couple of 
score of sculptors were at work night and day. 

In the middle of the Invalid Avenue, there used to stand 
on a kind of shabby fountain or pum\) a. hvs&t VaSa^^a**.* 
crowned with some dirty wreaths of ^sAV^^ 3 ^ 
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down at the little streamlet which occasionally dribbled 
before him. The spot of ground was now clear, and 
Lafayette and the pump had been consigned to some cellar, 
to make way for the mighty procession that was to pass 
over the place of their habitation. 

1 Strange coincidence ! If I had been Mr. Victor Hugo, 
my dear, or a poet of any note, I would, in a few hours, 
have made an impromptu concerning that Lafayette-crowned 
pump ; and compared its lot now to the fortune of its patron 
some fifty years back. From him then issued, as from his 
fountain now, a feeble dribble of pure words ; then, as now, 
some faint circle of disciples were willing to admire' him. 
Calmly, in the midst of the war and storm without, this 
pure fount of eloquence went dribbling, dribbling on — till 
of a sudden the revolutionary workmen knocked down 
statue and fountain, and the gorgeous imperial cavalcade 
trampled over the spot where they stood. 

As for the Champs Eiysees, there was no end to the prepa- 
rations. The first day, you saw a couple of hundred scaffold- 
ings erected at intervals between the handsome gilded gas- 
lamps thatatpresent ornament that avenue; nextday, all these 
scaffoldings were filled with brick and mortar; presently, over 

brick and mortar rose pediments o? oCwrus^ 
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legs of goddesses, — legs and bodies of goddesses, — legs, bo- 
dies and busts of goddesses, — finally, on the 13 th of December, 
goddesses complete ; on the 14th they were painted marble 
colour, and the basements of wood and canvass on which 
they stood were made to resemble the same costly material. 
The funereal urns were ready to receive the frankincense 
and precious odours which were to burn in them. A vast 
number of white columns stretched down the avenue, each 
bearing a bronze buckler, on which was written in gold 
letters one of the victories of the Emperor, and each deco- 
rated with enormous imperial flags. On these columns 
golden eagles were placed, and the newspapers did not fail 
to remark the ingenious position in which the royal birds 
had been set ; for while those on the right hand side of the 
way had their heads turned towards the procession, as if to 
watch its coming, those on the left were looking exactly the 
other way, as if to regard its progress- Do not fancy I am 
joking, this point was gravely and emphatically urged in 
many newspapers, and I do believe no mortal Frenchman 
ever thought it anything but sublime- 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. I feel that you 
are angry. I can see from here the ^youtitt^ o£ 
and know what you are gomg to sa^}. Xox^ ^js®^^ 
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say, c * I will read no more of this, Mr. Titraarsh ; there is 
no subject, however solemn, but he treats it with flippant 
irreverence, and no character, however great, at whom he 
does not sneer," 

Ah, my dear ! you are young now, and enthusiastic ; and 
your Titmarsh is old, very old, aad, and grey-headed, I 
have seen a poor mother buy a halfpenny wreath at the 
gate of Montmartre burying-ground, and go with it to her 
little child's grave, and hang it there over the little humble 
stone ; and if ever you saw me scorn the mean offering of 
the poor shabby creature, I will give you leave to be as 
angry as you will. They say that on the passage of Napo- 
leon's coffin down the Seine, old soldiers and country 
people walked miles from their villages just to catch a sight 
of the boat which carried his body, and to kneel down on 
the shore, and pray for him. God forbid that we should 
quarrel with such prayers and sorrow, or question their 
sincerity- Something great and good must have been in 
this man, something loving and kindly, that has kept his 
name so cherished in the popular memory, and gained him 
such lasting reverence and affection- 

But, Madam, one may respect the dead without feeling 
awe-stricken at the phimea of the Veatsej aa& \ 
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reason why one should sympathize with the train of mutes 
and undertakers, however deep may be their mourning. 
Look, 1 pray you, at the manner in which the French 
nation has performed Napoleon's funeral- Time out of 
mind, nations have raised in memory of their heroes august 
mausoleums, grand pyramids, splendid statues of gold or 
marble, sacrificing whatever they had that was most costly 
and rare, or that was most beautiful in art, as tokens of 
their respect and love for the dead person. What a fine 
example of this sort of sacrifice is that (recorded in a book 
□f which simplicity is the great characteristic) of the poor 
woman who brought her pot of precious ointment, her all, 
and laid it at the feet of the object which upon earth she 
most loved and respected. " Economists and calculators " 
there were even in those days who quarrelled with the 
manner in which the poor woman lavished so much 
" capital ; M but you will remember how nobly and gene- 
rously the sacrifice was appreciated, and how the econo- 
mists were put to shame* 

With regard to the funeral ceremony that has just been 
performed here, it is said that a famous public personage 
and statesman, Monsieur Thiers indeed* s^kfe 
bitterest indignation of the fteAvexA ItB^fe VW 1 *! 
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tions, and of their mean and tawdry character. He would 
have had a pomp as magnificent, he said, as that of Rome 
at the triumph of Aurelian ; he would have decorated the 
bridges and avenues through which the procession was to 
pass with the costliest marbles and the finest works of art, 
and have had them to remain there for ever, as monuments 
of the great funeral 

The economists and calculators might here interpose, 
with a great deal of reason, (for indeed there was no reason 
why a nation should impoverish itself to do honour to the 
memory of an individual for whom, after all, it can feel 
but a qualified enthusiasm;) but it surely might have em- 
ployed the large sum voted for the purpose more wisely 
and generously, and recorded its respect for Napoleon by 
some worthy and lasting memorial, rather than have erected 
yonder thousand vain heaps of tinsel, paint, and plaster, 
that are already cracking and crumbling in the frost, at 
three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last a 
month ; some are odious distortions and caricatures, which 
never should Lave been allowed to stand for a moment 
On the very day of the fete, the wind was shaking th< 
&mvass pedestals, and the flimsy wood-^oik V>^uv t 
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gape and give way. At a little distance, to be sure, you 
could not see the cracks, and pedestals and statues looked 
like marble. At some distance you could not tell but that 
the wreaths and eagles were gold embroidery, and not 
gilt-paper; the great tricolored flags damask, and not 
striped calico. One would think that these sham splen- 
dours betokened sham respect, if one had not known that 
the name of Napoleon is held in real reverence, and ob- 
served somewhat of the character of the nation. Real 
feelings they have, but they distort them by exaggeration ; 
real courage, which they render ludicrous by intolerable 
braggadocio ; and I think the above official account of the 
Prince de Joinville's proceedings, of the manner in which 
the Emperor's remains have been treated in their voyage to 
the capital, and of the preparations made to receive him in 
it, will give my dear Miss Smith some means of under- 
standing the social and moral condition of this worthy 
people of France. 
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THE FUNERAL CEREMONY. 

Shall I tell you, my dear, that when Fran^ise woke me, 
at a very early hour on this eventful morning, while the 
keen stars were still glittering over head, a half-moon as 
sharp as a razor beaming in the frosty sky, and a wicked 
north-wind blowing, that blew the blood out of one's fingers, 
and froze your leg as you put it out of bed ; — shall I tell 
you, my dear, that when Fran^ise called me, and said, 
" Vlavo? cafe. Monsieur Titemasse; buvez fe, tiens, il est tout 
chaud," I felt myself, after imbibing the hot breakfast, so 
comfortable under three blankets and a Mackintosh, that 
for at least a quarter of an hour no man in Europe could 
say whether Titmarsh would or would not be present at 
t&e burial of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another reason for 
doubting. Did the French nation, or did they not, intend 
to offer up some of us English over the imperial grave ; 
and were the games to be concluded by a massacre ? It 
was said in the newspapers that Lord Granville had de- 
spatched circulars to all the English resident in Paris, 
begging them to keep their houses. The French journals 
announced this news, and warned us charitably of the fate 
intended for us. Had Lord Granville written?— certainly 
not to me : or had he written to all except me? and was I 
the victim? — the doomed one? — to be seized directly I 
shewed my face in the Champs Elysees, and torn in pieces 
by French patriotism, to the frantic chorus of the Marseil- 
laise ? Depend on it, Madam, that high and low in this 
city on Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and that 
the bravest felt no small tremour ; and be sure of this, that 
as his Majesty Louis Philippe took his night-cap off his 
royal head that morning, he prayed heartily that he might 
at night put it on in safety. 

Well, as my companion and I came out of doors, being 
bound for the church of the Invalides, for which a deputy 
had kindly furnished us with tickets^ ^fc saw ""icsfc ^sr^ 

E 
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prettiest sight, of, the whole day, and I can't refrain from 
mentioning it to my dear, tender-hearted Miss Smith* 

In the s&me house where I live, (but about five stories 
nearer the gjfound,) lodges an English family, consisting 
of, 1 # a great-grandmother, a hale handsome old Jady of 
seventy, the very best dressed and neatest old lady in 
Paris; 2. a grandfather and grandmother, tolerably young 
to bear that title ; 3. a daughter; and 4. two little .great- 
grand, or grand children, that may be of the age of/ three 
and one, and belong to a son and daughter who are in 
India. 1 : 

The grandfather, who is a& proud of his wife as htf was 
thirty years ago when he married, and pays her compii-> 
merits still twice or thrice in a day, and when he leads Ihafc 
into a room, looks round at the persons assembled^ ,38(1) 
says in his heart, "Here, gentlemen, here is my jtfiffe; 
shew me such another woman in England!" this gentler 
map had hired a room on the Champs Elysees,- frfiitbe 
would not have his wife catch cold by exposing Iter, to 
balconies in the open air. , . 

When I came to the street I found the family assembled 
m the following order of march : — 
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No. 1. The great-grandmother r walking daintily a!ong> sup- 
ported by Na 3, her gran daughter. 

A nurse, carrying No. 4, junior, who was sound asleep ; and a 
huge basket, containing saucepans, bottles of milk, parcels of in- 
fant's food, certain dimity napkins, &©,, a child's coral, and a little 
horse belonging to No. 4, senior. 

A servant, bearing a basket of condiments. 

No. 2. Grandfather, spick and span clean shaved, hat brushed, 
white- buckskin gloves, bamboo cane, brown great coat, walking as 
upright and solemn as may be, having bis lady on bis arm* 

No. 4, senior, with mottled legs and a tartan costume, who was 
frisking about between his grandfather's legs, who heartily wished 
him at home. 

** My dear," his face seemed to say to his lady, K I think 
you might have left the little things in the nursery, for we 
shall have to squeeze through a terrible crowd in the 
Champs Elya^es. 7 

The lady was going out for a day's pleasure, and her 
face was full of care ; she had to look first after her old 
mother, who was walking a-head, then after No. 4, junior 
with the nurse, — he might fall into all sorts of danger, wake 
up, cry, catch cold, nurse might slip down, or Heaven 
knows what ; then she had to look her husband in the face, 
who had gone to such expense and tfcssa s» *kiO<&s^ 
sake, and make that gendemm\>e\iesie &g ^H*$6»5$efl^^ 
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happy ; and finally, she had to keep an eye upon No. 4, 
senior, who, as she was perfectly certain, was about in two 
minutes to be lost for ever, or trampled to pieces in • 'the 
crowd. • 

These events took place in a quiet little street leading -into 
the Champs Elysees, the entry of which we had? abnagt 
reached by this time. The four detachments above* de- 
scribed, which had been straggling a little in their passajge 
down the street, closed up at the end of it, and stood for i 
moment huddled together. No. 3, Miss X ■ ■ , began 
speaking to her companion the great-grandmother. 

" Hush* my dear," said the old lady, looking round 
alarmed at her daughter; " speak FrenchF—raixd she straight- 
way began nervously to make a speech which she supposed 
to be in that language, but which was as much like French 
as Iroquois. The whole secret was out; you could read it 
in the grandmother's face, who was doing all she could to 
keep from crying* and looked as frightened as she dared to 
look. The two elder ladies had settled between them that 
there was going to be a general English slaughter that day, 
and had brought the children with them, so that they might 
-sJJ be murdered in company. 
God bless you, O women, moisteye&aii&teTAfcT^^ 
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In those gentle, silly tears of yours, there is something 
touches one, be they never so foolish. I don't think there 
were many such natural drops shed that day as those 
which just made their appearance in the grandmothers 
eyes, and then went back again as if they had been ashamed 
of themselves, while the good lady and her little troop 
walked across the road. Think how happy she will be 
when night comes, and there has been no murder of Eng- 
lish, and the brood is all nestled under her wings sound 
asleep, and she is lying awake, thanking God that the day 
and its pleasures and pains are over. Whilst we were con- 
sidering these things, the grandfather had suddenly elevated 
No. 4, senior, upon his left shoulder, and I saw the tartan 
hat of that young gentleman and the bamboo cane which 
had been transferred to him, high over the heads of the 
crowd on the opposite side, through which the party 
moved. 

After this little procession had passed away,— you 
may laugh at it, but upon my word and conscience, Miss 
Smith, I saw nothing in the course of the day which affected 
me more, — after this little procession had passed away, the 
other came, accompanied by ^wWmq^H^ %»|§fi*s&aa% 
incense-burning, trampets-pe&\m^, teWtiWtffiSft^ ^ 
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the close,- received by the voice of six hundred chorister^ 
sweetly modulated to the tones of fifteen score of fiddlers. 
There you saw horse and foot, jack-boots and bear-fckin, 
cuirass and bayonet, national guards and line, marshals and 
generals all over gold, smart aides-de-damp galloping about 
like mad, and high in the midst of all, riding on hte 1 gold6n 
buckler, Solomon in all his glory fot-sooth, imperial Ga&r, 
with his crown over his head, laurels and standards waving 
about his gorgeous chariot, and a million of people looking 
on in wonder and awe* 

His Majesty, the Emperor and King, reclined on his 
shield, with his head a little elevated. His Majesty's skull 
is voluminous *— his forehead broad and large. We re- 

* La tete, un peu elevee, reposait sur un coussin ; le crane volumineux, le 
front haut et large, se presentaient couverts de teguments jaunatres, dura et 
tres-adherents. Tel paraissait aussi le contour des orbites, dont le bord 
superieur £tait garni de sourcils. Sous les paupierers se dessinaient les globes 
oculaires, qui avaient perdu peu de chose de leur volume et de leaf forme. 
Ces paupieres, completement fermees, adh£raient aux parties sous-jacentes, 
et se presentaient dures sous la pression des doigts ; quelques cils se voyaient 
encore a leur bord libre. Les os propres du nez et les teguments qui let 
oouvrent £taient bien conserves, le tube et les ailes seuls avaient souffert. Les 
joues etaient bouffies ; les teguments de cette partie de la face se faisaient 
remarquer par leur toucher doux, souple et leur couleur blanche; ceux du 
menton Staient le^erement bleuatres : ils empruntaient cette teinte a la barbe 
gu/ setnblait avoir pousse apres Ja xnort. Qjoant aa m^te VuvYc&xne, U 

I 
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marked that his Imperial Majesty's brow was of a yellowish 
colour, which appearance was also visible about the orbits 
of the eyes. He kept his eyelids constantly closed, by 
which wc had the opportunity of observing that the upper 
lids were garnished with eyelashes. Years and climate 
have effected upon the face of this great monarch only a 
trifling alteration, — we may say, indeed, that time has 

n'offrait point d'alteration et conservait encore ce type proprc a la figure de 
Napoleon. Les levres amincies etaient ecarteesj trois dents incisives ex- 
uv moment blanches se voyaicnt sous la levrc superieure, qui etait un peu 
relevee 4 gauche. Les mains ne laissaicnt rien a desirer; nulle part la plus 
legfere alteration* Si les articulations avaient perdu leurs moiivemcnts, la 
peau semblait avoir conserve cette couleur partiuuliere qui u'appartient qu a 
ce qui a vie. Les doigts portaient des ongles longs, adherents et tres-bl fines. 
Les jambes etaient renfermees dans les bottes, mais, par suite dela rupture des 
fils, les quatre derniers orteils depassaicnt de cheque cote. La peau de ces 
orteils etait d'un blanc mat et garnie d 'ongles. La region anterieure du 
thorax etait fortetnent deprimee dans la partie moyenue, les parois du ventre 
dure* et aflatssecs. Les mem b res parsissaicnt aroir conserve leurs formes 
sous les vetements, qui les couvraient \ j'ai presse le bras gauche, il etait dur 
et avail diminue* de volume* Quant aux vetements, ils se presentment avec 
leurs couleurs ■ ainsi on reconnaissait par fakement l'uniforme des chasseurs a 
chevalde la vieille garde au vert fonce del'habit, au rouge vif des parements; 
le grand cordon de la Legion d'bonneur se dessinant sur lo gilet, et la 
culotte blanche cache© en partie par le petit chapeau qui reposait sur les 
cuisses. Les epaulettes* la plaque et les deux decorations attachees sur la 
poitrine, n'avaicnt plusleur brilliant: ellcs etaient noircies; la oouronne d*or 
de la croix d'officier de la Legion d'hoiracMT acuVa mjfe ww»w«^'^*'^ - * 
Doctor Guiftarif t Account of the EchunuLtimfe 
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touched his Imperial and Royal Majesty with the lightest 
feather in his wing. In the nose of the Conqueror of 
Austerlitz, we remarked very little alteration, — it is of the 
beautiful shape which we remember it possessed five^and- 
twenty years since, ere unfortunate circumstances induced 
him to leave us for awhile. Hie nostril and the tube of 
the nose appears to have undergone some slight alteration; 
but in examining a beloved object, the eye of affection is 
perhaps too critical Vive l'Empereur! the soldier of 
Marengo is among us again. His lips are thinner perhaps 
than they were before; — how white his teeth are ! — you can 
just see three of them pressing his under lip, and pray 
remark the fulness of his cheeks, and the round contour of 
his chin* Oh, those beautiful white hands ! Many a tiipe 
have they patted the cheek of poor Josephine, and played 
with the black ringlets of her hair. She is dead now and 
cold, poor creature ; and so are Hortense and bold Eugene — 
" than whom the world ne'er saw a curtier knight, 5 ' as was 
said of King Arthur's Sir Lancelot What a day would it 
have been for these three, could they but have lived until 
now, and seen their hero returning ! Where's Ney ? His 
wife sits looking out from M. Flahaut's window yonder, but 
the bravest of the brave is not with her. M\o&,taa, ia absent: 
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honest Joachim loves the Emperor at heart, and repents 
that he was not at Waterloo. Who knows but that at the 
sight of the handsome swordsman those stubborn English 
* canaille" would have given way ?«►-« king^ Sire, is* you 
know, the greatest of slaves— state affairs of consequence^—, 
his Majesty the King of Naples is detained) no doubt. 
When we last saw the king, however* and hiB Highness the 
Prince of Elchingen, they looked to have as good health 
as ever they had in their lives ; and we heard each of them 
calmly calling out u Fire /" as they have done in numberless 
battles before. 

Is it possible? Can the Emperor forget? We d6n't 
like to break it to him ; but has he forgotten all about the 
farm at Pizzo, and the garden of the Observatory? Yes, 
truly; there he lies on the golden shield, never stirring, 
never so much as lifting his eyelids, or opening his lips any 



O vamtas vanitatum ! Here is our sovereign in all his 
glory ; and they fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg, and 
never awoke him ! 



wider. 
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that your humble servant could not possibly be present at 
it, being bound for the church elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have been published of the affair ; 
and your vivid fancy will not fail to give life to them, and 
the whole magnificent train will pass before you. 

Fancy, then, that the guns are fired at Neuilly, the body landed 
at day-break from the funereal barge, and transferred to the car ; 
and fancy the car, a huge Juggernaut of a machine, rolling on four 
wheels of an antique shape, which supported a basement adorned 
with golden eagles, banners, laurels, and velvet hangings ; above the 
hangings stand twelve golden statues, with raised arms supporting a 
huge shield on which the coffin lay. On the coffin was the imperial 
crown, covered with violet velvet crape ; and the whole vast machine 
was drawn by horses in superb housings, led by valets in the im- 
perial livery. 

Fancy, at the head of the procession, first of all, 
The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with their trumpets and 
colonel 

The Municipal Guard (horse), with their trumpets, standard, 
and colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with colonel, standard, and 
music. 

Hie Commandant of Paris and his staff*. 

A battalion of infantry of the line, with their flag, sappers, 

drums, music, and colonel. 
The Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, and colonel. 
The Sapper-pumpers, with ditto* 

\ 
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Then picture to yourself more squadrons of lancers and cuiras- 
siers, the General of the Division and his staff, all officers of all 
arms, employed at Paris, and unattached, the Military School of St, 
Cyr, the Polytechnic School, the School of the Etat-Major, and the 
professors and staff of each. Go on imagining more battalions of 
infantry, of artillery, companies of engineers, squadrons of cuirassiers, 
ditto of the cavalry of the National Guard, and the first and second 
legions of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage containing the chaplain of the St. Helena Ex- 
pedition — the only clerical gentleman that formed a part of the pro- 
cession. 

Fancy you hear the funereal music, and then figure in your 
mind's eye 

THE EMPEROR'S CHARGER, 

that is, Napoleon's own saddle and bridle (when first consul) upon 
a white horse. The saddle (which has been kept ever since in the 
Garde Meuble of the Crown) is of amaranth velvet, embroidered 
in gold ; the holsters and housings are of the same rich material. 
On them you remark the attributes of war, commerce, science, and 
art. The bit and stirrups are silver-gilt chased ; over the stirrups 
two eagles were placed at the time of the empire. The horse was 
covered with a violet crape, embroidered with golden bees. 

After this came more soldiers, general officers, sub-officers, mar- 
shals, and, what was said to be the prettiest sight almost of the whole, 
the banners of the eighty six departments of France. These are 
due to the invention of M. Thiers, and were to have been accom- 
panied by federals from each department. B\x\. \>&fc ^jswrcsawA. 
very wisely mistrusted this and some otYiet ^to\s&\& "»ssws«» 
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Thiers ; and as for a federation, my dear, if has been tried. Next 
comes, 

His Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville, 
The 500 sailors of the Belle Poule, marching in double files on 
each side of 

THE CAR. 

Hush ! The enormous crowd thrills as it passes, and only some few voices cry 
" Vive l'Empereur !* Shining golden in the frosty sun, with hundreds 
of thousands of eyes upon it, from houses and house-tops, from 
balconies black, purple, and tricolour, from tops of leafless trees, 
from behind long lines of glittering bayonets, under schakos 
and bear-skin caps, from behind the line of the 
National Guards again, pushing, struggling, 
heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an 
enormous multitude stretching out to 
meet and follow it. 
Amidst long avenues of columns and statues gleaming white, • 
of standards, rainbow-coloured, of golden eagles, 
of pale funereal urns, of discharging 
odours, amidst huge volumes 
of pitch black smoke, 
THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 

rolls majestically on. 
The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, 
an Admiral, and General Bertrand, 
who are followed by 
The Prefects of the Seine and Police, Ac. 
The Mayors of Paris, &c 
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The Members of the Old Guard, &c 
A squadron of light dragoons, &c. 
Lieutenant- General Schneider, &c. 
More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more everybody ; and as the 
procession passes, the line and the National Guard, forming line 
on each side of the road, fall in and follow it, until 
it arrives at the Church of the Invalides, 
where the last honours are to 
be paid to it. 



Among the company assembled under the dome of that 
edifice, the casual observer would not, perhaps, have re- 
marked a gentleman of the name of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, who, nevertheless, was there. But as, my dear Miss 
Smith, the descriptions in this letter, from the words in page 
53, line 18, "After this little procession had passed away" up to 
the words "paid to it" in the last period, have purely emanated 
from your obedient servant's fancy, and not from his personal 
observiation (for no being on earth, except a newspaper re- 
porter, can be in two places at once), permit me now to com- 
municate to you what little circumstances fell under my 
own particular view on the day of the 16th of December. 

As we came- out, the air and the buildix^ x<s«sA. %Ssjrs^ 
were tinged with purple, and \ke 3wsr<$ 
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before mentioned was still in the sky, where it seemed to 
be lingering as if it would catch a peep of the commence- 
ment of the famous procession. - ■ * » ■ v ■ - ■' 
The Arc de Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty tan*, 
shine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it had just triads 
its toilette ; the canvass or pasteboard image of Napoleon! 1 
of which only the gilded legs had been ended the -Right 
previous, was now visible, body, head, crown, sceptre,' -aa& 
all, and made an imposing show. Long gilt banners w&fe * 
flaunting about with the imperial ciphers and eagle, and the 
names of the battles and victories glittering in gold v3fl|# 
long avenues of the Champs Elysees had been coveted with 
sand, for the convenience of the great procession that Wfc£ 
to tramp across it that day. Hundreds of people we*e 
marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, singing, gesticvkkH 
ting, as happy Frenchmen do — there is no pleasanter sight 
than a French crowd on the alert for a festival, and notibi&g 
more catching than their good humour. As for the notk>& 
which has been put forward by some of the opposition 
newspapers, that the populace were on this occasion un- 
usually solemn and sentimental, it would be paying a bad 
compliment to the natural gaiety of the nation to say that 
* was, on the morning, at least, of thfe \5\k<& Tte^cfost, 
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affected in any such absurd way. Itinerant merchants 
were shouting out lustily their commodities of segars and 
brandy, and the weather was so bitter cold that they could 
not fail to find plenty of customers. Carpenters and work- 
men were still making a huge banging and clattering among 
the sheds which were built for the accommodation of the 
visitors ; some of these sheds were hung with black, such as 
one sees before churches in funerals ; some were robed in 
violet, in compliment to the Emperor, whose mourning 
they put on ; most of them had fine tricolor hangings with 
appropriate inscriptions to the glory of the French arms. 

All along the Champs Ely sees were urns of plaster of 
Paris, destined to contain funeral incense and flames ; 
columns decorated with huge flags of blue, red, and white, 
embroidered with shining crowns, eagles, and N's, in gilt 
paper ; and statues of plaster representing nymphs, 
triumphs, victories, and other female personages painted in 
oil so as to represent marble ; real marble could have had 
no better effect, and the appearance of the whole was 
lively and picturesque in the extreme. On each pillar was 
a buckler of the colour of bronze 3 bearing the name and date 
of a battle in gilt letters ; you had to walk tJarcsvv^ ^^sSsr; 
long avenue of these glorious termm^ew^ v5K\»% ^ ^ff** 1 
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where, in the great imperial days, throats had been victo- 
riously cut 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of soldiers 
met us, — the garde municipale & cheval, in brass helmets, 
and shining jack-boots, noble looking men, large on large 
horses, the pick of the whole army, as I have heard, and 
armed for the special occupation of peace-keeping,— ftfjt the 
most glorious, but the best part of the soldier's duty, ,9a I 
fancy. Then came a regiment of carabineers, one o£ j»? 
fantry, little, alert, brown-feced, good-humoured men, their 
band, at their head, playing sounding marches ; these were 
followed by a regiment, a detachment of the municipals, on 
foot, two or three inches taller than the men' of the line, 
and conspicuous for their neatness and discipline. By and 
by came a squadron or so ot dragoons of the national 
guards ; they are covered with straps, buckles, aiguillettes, 
and cartouche-boxes, and made, under their tricolor cock's- 
plumes, a show sufficiently warlike. The point which 
chiefly struck me on beholding these military men of the 
national guard and the line was, the admirable manner in 
which they bore a cold that seemed to me as sharp as the 
weather in the Russian retreat, through which cold the 
tzvops were trotting without trembYtag, wAVsL^xtoost 



cheerfulness and good-humour. An aide-de-camp galloped 
past in white pantaloons, — by heavens, it made me shudder 
to look at him ! 

With this profound reflection we turned away to the 
right, across the hanging-bridge, (where we met a detach- 
ment of young men of the Ecole de l'Etat Major, fine look- 
ing lads, but sadly disfigured by the wearing of stays or 
belts, that make the waists of the French dandies of a most 
absurd tenuity,) and speedily passed into the avenue of 
statues leading up to the Invalides. All these were statues 
of warriors from Ney to Charlemagne, modelled in clay for 
the nonce, and placed here to meet the corpse of the greatest 
warrior of all. Passing these, we had to walk to a little 
door at the back of the Invalides, where was a crowd of 
persons plunged in the deepest mourning, and pushing for 
places in the chapel within. 

The chapel is spacious, and of no great architectural pre- 
tensions, but was, on this occasion, gorgeously decorated in 
honour of the great person to whose body it was about to 
ive shelter. 

We had arrived at nine ; the ceremony was not to begin 
A hey said till two J we had five ho\a% \y&st<i ^ ss* ^ 
at firom our places could see,w* 
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We saw that the roof, tip to the first lines of architecture, 
was hung with violet ; beyond this with black. We saw JPb, 
eagles, bees, laurel wreaths, and other such imperial dm- 
blems, adorning every nook and corner of the* edifice. 
Between the arches on each side of the aisle were painted 
trophies, on which were written the names of some of Nft* 
poleon's generals, and of their principal deeds of anas,** 
and not their deeds of arms alone, pardi, but their coatr 4f 
arms too. O, stars and garters, but this is too much $ "Wtiat 
was Ney's paternal coat, prithee ? a honest Junot's qua*-* 
terings, or the venerable escutcheon of King Joftcbimfa 
father the innkeeper? •« -n •»!' 

You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact valuta of 
heraldic bearings, — we know that, though the greatest plea- 
sure of all is to act like a gentleman, it is a pleasure, nayy* 
merit, to be one ; to come of an old stock, to have an honour- 
able pedigree, to be able to say that centuries back our 
fathers had gentle blood, and to us transmitted the same. 
There is a good in gentility ; the man who questions it is 
envious, or a coarse dullard not able to perceive the diflea- 
ence between high breeding and low ; one has in the same 
way heard a man brag that he did not know the difference 
between wines, not he, — give him a goo& $ss& cS. 
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he would pitch, all your claret to the deuce. My love, men 
often brag about their own dulness in this way, 
i fin the .matter of gentleman democrats, cry pshaw ! Give 
us Orte of nature's gentlemen, and hang your aristocrats! 
And so, indeed, nature does make some gentlemen, — a few 
herfe and there. But art makes most Good birth, that is* 
good) handsome, well-formed fathers and mothers, nice 
cleanly nursery maids, good meals, good physicians, gpod 
education, few cares, pleasant easy habits of life, and luxu- 
ries not too great or enervating, but only refining,-^a course 
of these going on for a few generations are the best gen- 
tleman-makers in the world, and beat nature hollow. 

I£ respected Madam, you say that there is something 
better than gentility in this wicked world, and that honesty 
and personal worth are more valuable than all the politeness 
and high-breeding that ever wore red-heeled puinps, 
knight's spurs, or Hoby's boots, Titmarsh, for one, is never 
going to say you nay. If you even go so far as to say that 
the very existence of this super-genteel society among us, 
fioftt the -slavish respect that we pay to it, from the dastardly 
manner in which we attempt to imitate its airs and ape its 
vices, goes far to destroy honesty of viiteT^NS^ ^k^r. ^ 
meanly ashamed of our natural &ffec&Gro& ^^V^^^^ 5551 ^ 

f 2 
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less usages, and so does a great deal more harm than it 
can possibly do good by its example^perhaps, Madam, you 
speak with some sort of reason. • Potato myself I qan't 
help seeing that the tulip yonder has the best place j^-tbe 
garden, and the most sunshine, and the most wat$r,. £|id, 
(not liking him over well), the best tending,; >bujt/j(.jct£'t 
help acknowledging that nature has given him: a p^h^^r 
dress than ever I can hope to have,, and, of thi% at^asl, 
must give him the benefit . ; . j : 

Or say we are so many cocks , and hens> my deaa^(#*nj 
arriire pensee,) with our crops pretty full, our pluBfw>e,prQtty 
sleek, decent picking here and there in the. strft^ywd, 
and tolerable snug roosting in the barn* . Yonder, *m , Ahe 
terrace, in the sun, walks peacock, stretching big tproud 
neck, sqneeling every now and then in the : most pert, 
fashionable voice, and flaunting his great, supercilious* dan- 
dified tail* Don't let us be too angry, my dear, with .the 
useless, haughty, insolent creature because he despises u&> 
Something is there about peacock that we don't possess. 
Strain your neck ever so, you can't make it as long, or as 
blue as his; cock your tail as much as you please, and it 
will never be half so fine to look at But the most absurd, 
disgusting, contemptible sight in tfcve t*ot\s1 ^wii ^<»\ 



and I be, leaving the bam door for my lady^s flower garden, 
forsaking our natural sturdy walk for the peacock's genteel, 
rickety stride* and adopting the squeak of his voice in the 
place of our gallant, lusty eockadoodledooing. 

Do you take the allegory ? I love to speak in such ; 
and the above types have been presented to iny mind while 
sitting opposite a girncrack coat of arms and coronet that 
are painted in the Invalides' church, and assigned to one of 
the Emperor's generals, 

Ventrebleu, Madam ! what need have they of coats of arms 
and coronets, and wretched imitations of old, exploded, 
aristocratic gewgaws, that they had flung out of the country, 
with the heads of the owners in them sometimes, — for, in- 
deed, they were not particular,— a score of years before ? 
What business, forsooth, had they to be meddling with 
gentility, and aping its ways, who had courage, merit, 
daring, genius sometimes, and a pride of their own to sup- 
port, if proud they were inclined to be ? A clever young 
man, (who was not of a high family himself, but had been 
bred up genteelly at Eton and the university,) young Mr, 
George Canning, at the commencement of the French re- 
volution, sneered at tc Roland the Ju&t ^viVv\ ; Jc^^^^ N ^ 
shoes;? and the dandies, w\io fomNrae^^ 
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sarcasm monstrous killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy 
of a lackey, or of a silly, smart parvenu, not knowing the 
society into which his luck had cast him, (God bless him ! 
in later years they taught him what they were !) and fan- 
. eying in his silly intoxication that simplicity was ludicrous, 
and fashion respectable. See, now, fifty years are gone, 
and where are shoe-buckles? Extinct, defunct, kicked 
into the irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe ! 

How fatal to the parvenu throughout history has been 
this respect for shoe-buckles ! Where, for instance, would 
the empire of Napoleon have been, if Ney and Lannee had 
never sported such a thing as a coat of arms, and had only 
written their simple names on their shields, after the 
fashion of Desaix's scutcheon yonder ? The bold repub- 
lican who led the crowning charge at Marengo, find sent 
the best blood of the holy Roman empire to the right-about, 
died before the wretched, misbegotten, imperial heraldry 
was born that was to prove so fatal to the father of it It 
has always been so ; they wont amalgamate. A country 
must be governed by the one principle or the other ; but 
give in a republic an aristocracy ever so little chance, and 
it works, and plots, and sneaks, and bullies, and sneers itself 
j'nto place, and you find democracy ov& oil &ksc&» T& it 
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good that the aristocracy should so triumph ? That is a 
question that you may settle according to your own notions 
and taste ; and, permit me to say, I do not care two-pence 
how, you settle it Large books have been written upon 
tjie; s\ibject in a variety of languages, and coming to a 
variety of conclusions. Great statesmen are there in bur 
couptry, from Lord Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, 
each in his degree maintaining his different opinion. 
But here, in the matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact : he 
founded a great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to 
cope with the best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps 
{q beat them all ; he converts his republic into a monarchy, 
and surrounds his monarchy with what he calls aristocratic 
institutions, — and you know what becomes of him. The 
people estranged, the aristocracy faithless, (when did they 
ever pardon one who was not of themselves ?) the imperial 
fabric tumbles to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, 
my dear, it teaches one a great point of policy, — namely, 
tp stick by one's party. 

While these thoughts, (and sundry others relative to the 
horrible cold of the place, the intense dulness of delay, 
the stupidity of leaving a warm bed and a breakfast yi order 
to witness a procession that \a mxxcta ^rs&sw&r^ ^ 
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theatre,) — while these thoughts were passing in the mind 
the church began to fill apace*, and you saw that the how 
of the ceremony was drawing near. 

Imprimis came men with lighted staves, and set fire tc 
at least ten . thousand of wax candles that were hanging ii 
brilliant chandeliers in various parts of the chapel. Cur- 
tains were dropped over the upper windows as these illu- 
minations were effected, and the church was left only tc 
the funereal light of the spermaceti To the right was th* 
dome, round, the cavity of which sparkling lamps were sei 
that designed the shape of it brilliantly against the dark- 
ness. In the midst, and where the altar used to stand, rose 
the catafalque. And why not? Who is god here bui 
Napoleon ? and in him the sceptics have already ceased tc 
believe, but the people does still somewhat He anc 
Louis XIV. divide the worship of the place betweer 
them. 

As for the catafalque, the best that I can say for it is thai 
it is really a noble and imposing-looking edifice, witt 
tall pillars supporting a grand dome, with innumerable 
escutcheons, standards, and allusions, military and funereal 
a great eagle, of course, tops the whole ; tripods burning spi- 
fits of wine stand round this kind of dead-maete throne^ and 
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as we saw it, (by peering over the heads of our neighbours in 
the front rank,) it looked, i» the midst of the black concave, 
and under the effect of half-a-thousand flashing cross-lights, 
properly grand and tall. The effect of the whole chapel, 
however, (to speak the jargon of the paint Lng-rooin,) was 
spoiled by being cut up ; there were too many objects 
for the eye to rest upon. The ten thousand wax candles, 
for instance, in their numberless twinkling chandeliers, the 
raw tranchani colours of the new banners, wreaths, bees, 
N's, and other emblems, clotting the place all over, and 
incessantly puzzling, or rather bothering, the beholden 

High over head, in a sort of mist, with the glare of 
their original colours worn down by dust and time, hung 
long rows of dim, ghostly-looking standards captured in 
old days from the enemy. They were, I thought, the best 
and most solemn part of the show. 

To suppose that the people were bound to be solemn 
during this ceremony is to exact from them something 
quite needless and unnatural. The very fact of a squeeze 
dissipates all solemnity. One great crowd is always, as I 
imagine, pretty much like another : in the course of the last 
few years I have seen three ; that attending the c*WMf&a*ass=^ 
of our present sovereign, tliat WV\\e\i ^ e^aX. ^flfcflcw** 8 * 
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hanged, and this which witnessed the Napoleon ceremony. 
The people so assembled for hours together are jocular 
rather than solemn, seeking to pass away the weary time 
with the best amusements that will offer. There was, to he 
sure, in all the scenes above alluded to, just one moment-T- 
one particular moment — when the universal people feels a 
shock, and is for that second serious. 

But except for that second of time v I declare I sa^r no 
seriousness here beyond that of ennui. The church hegpan 
to fill with personages of all ranks and conditions. First, 
opposite our seats, came a company of fat grenadiers of the 
National Guard, who presently, at the word of command, 
put their muskets down against benches and wainscots, 
until the arrival of the procession. 

For seven hours these men formed the object of the most 
anxious solicitude of all the ladies and gentlemen seated on 
our benches. They began to stamp their feet, for the cold 
was atrocious, and we were frozen where we sate. Some 
of them Ml to blowing their fingers, one executed a kind of 
dance, such as one sees often here in cold weather : the In- 
dividual jumps repeatedly upon one leg and kicks out the 
other violently, meanwhile his hands are flapping across his 
chest Some fellows opened thek carVmctafcA^OTft^ and 
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from them drew eatables of various kinds. You can't think 
h6w curious we were to know the qualities of the same. 

Tien& 3 ce gros qui mange une eirisse de volatile / w — * U adu 
jamion, celui ft}." "I should like some too," growls an 
Englishman, "for I hadn't a morsel of breakfast," and so 
on. "His is the way, my dear, that we see Napoleon 
buried. 

M ' Dfd you ever see a chicken escape from clown, in a 
^temtomime, and hop over into the pit, or amongst the 
ers ? and have you not heard the shrieks of enthusiastic 
Slighter that the wondrous incident occasions? We had 
ftttf dhicken, of course ; there never was a public crowd 
tfatfibut one. A poor unhappy woman, in ar greasy plaid- 
cloak, with a battered, rose-coloured plush bonnet, was seen 
taking her place among the stalls allotted to the grandees. 
" Voyez done VAnglaise" said everybody, and it was too true. 
You could swear that the wretch was an Englishwoman, — 
'bonnet was never made or worn so in any other country. 
Half an hour's delightful amusement did this lady give us 
all : she was whisked from seat to seat by the huissiers, and 
at every change of place woke a peal of laughter. I was 
glad, however, at the end of the d&^to^^*^^^^ 
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bonnet over a very comfortable seat, which somebody had 
not claimed, and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents ? The next wonder 
we saw was the arrival of a set of tottering old invalids, 
who took their places under us, with drawn sabres. Then 
came a superb drum-major, a handsome, smiling, good- 
humoured giant of a man, his breeches astonishingly em- 
broidered with silver lace. Him a dozen little druifinttteiv 
boys followed. "The little darlings!" all the ladies cried 
out in a breath: they were, indeed, pretty little felfcVws, 
and came and stood close under, us ; the huge drum-major 
smiled over his little red-capped flock, and for many houts, 
in the most perfect contentment, twiddled his moustachios, 
and played with the tassels of his cane. 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and thicken 
A whole covey of conseillers d'etat came in, in blue coats, 
embroidered with blue silk; then came a crowd of lawyers, 
in toques and caps, among whom were sundry venerable 
judges, in scarlet, purple velvet, and ermine — a kind of 
Bajazet costume. Look there ! there is the Turkish am- 
bassador, in his red cap, turning his solemn brown face 
about, and looking preternaturally wise. The Deputies 
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walk in in a body, Guizot is not there ; he passed by just 
now, in full ministerial costume. Presently, little Thiers 
saunters back. What a clear, broad, sharp-eyed face the 
fellow has, with his grey hair cut down so demure I A 
servant passes, pushing through the crowd a shabby wheel- 
chair. It has just brought old Moncey, the Governor of 
the Invalides, the honest old man who defended Paris so 
stoutly in 1814. He has been very ill, and is worn down 
almost by infirmities ; but in his illness he was perpetually 
asking—" Doctor, shall I live till the 15th? Give me till 
then, and I die contented." One can't help believing that 
the old man's wish is honest, however one may doubt the 
piety of another illustrious marshal who once carried a 
candle before Charles X., in a procession, and has been this 
morning to Neuilly, to kneel and pray at the foot of Na- 
poleon's coffin* He might have said his prayers at home, 
to be sure ; but don't let us ask too much ; that kind of 
reserve is not a Frenchman's characteristic. 

Bang, bang ! At about half-past two a dull sound of 
^nonading was heard without the church, and signals 
ik place between the commandant of the Invalids, of the 
National Guards, and the big drum-ma\crc* l^Kk^w^^ 
their troop, ( the fat nationals ^etfc ^\^m%vv^a^^ 
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the two commandants uttered, as nearly as I could catch 
them, the following words: — 
"Harrum — Hump!" 

At once all the national bayonets were on the preset 
and the sabres of the old invalids up. The big 4*3Uty? 
major looked round at the children, who began very sWjrly 
and solemnly on their drums, rub-dub-dub— mb-dub-^vh^+r, 
(count two between each) — rub-dub-dub ; and a great 
cession of priests came down from the altar. 

First, there was a tall, handsome cross-bearer, bearing * 
long gold cross, of which the front was turned towards,^ 
grace the archbishop. Then came a double row of $bpu£ 
sixteen incense-boys, dressed in white surplices : the fi^t 
boy about six years old, the last with whiskers and of 
height of man. Then followed a regiment of priests, in 
black tippets and white gowns; they had black hoods,. like 
the moon when she is at her third quarter, wherewith those 
who were bald (many were, and fat too) covered themseivies. 
All the reverend men held their heads meekly down, pnd 
affected to be reading in their breviaries. 

After the priests came some bishops of the neighbouring 
districts, in purple, with crosses sparkling on their epis- 
copal bosoms. 

\ 
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Then came, after more priests, a set of men whom I have 
never seen before — a kind of ghostly heralds, young and 
handsome men some of them, in stiff tabards of black and 
sOv£r, their eyes to the ground, their hands placed at right 
angles with their chests. 

Then came two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall can- 
dlesticks with candles of corresponding size. One was 
buttiihg brightly, but the wind (that chartered libertine) 
had blown out the other, which nevertheless kept its place 
in the procession. I wondered to myself whether the rev. 
gent, who carried the extinguished candle felt disgusted, 
humiliated, mortified, perfectly conscious that the eyes of 
many thousands of people were bent upon that bit of re- 
fractory wax. We all of us looked at it with intense 
interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentleman 
carrying an instrument like a bed-room candlestick. 

His Grandeur Monseigneur Afire, Archbishop of Paris — 
he was in black and white, his eyes were cast to the earth, 
his hands were together at right angles on his chest, on 
his hands were black gloves, on the black gloves sparkled 
the sacred episcopal — what do \ *wj^. — otSssks^^ss^ 
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ring. On his head was the mitre. It is unlike the godly 
coronet that figures upon the coach-pannels of our own 
right reverend bench. The archbishop's mitre may be 
about a yard high, formed within probably of consecrated 
pasteboard ; it is without covered by a sort of watered silk 
of white and silver. On the two peaks at the top of the 
mitre are two very little spangled tassels that frisk and 
twinkle about in a very agreeable manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, when I 
had the opportunity to note the above remarkable pheno- 
mena. He stood opposite me for some time, keeping his 
eyes steadily on the ground, his hands before him, a small 
clerical train following after. Why didn't they move? 
There was the National Guard keeping on presenting arms, 
the little drummers going on rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — 
in the same steady slow way, and the procession never 
moved an inch — there was evidently, to use an elegant 
phrase, a hitch somewhere. 

(Enter a fat priest, who bustles up to the drum-major.) 

Fat Priest. — Taisez vous. 

Little Drummers. — Rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — 
Jizb-dub-dub, &c. 
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Drum-Ma jor. — Qu'est ce done ? 

Fat Priest. — Taisez-vous. vous dis-je, ce n'est pas le 
corps* H n'arrivera pas pour une heure. 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the procession 
turned to the right about, and walked back to the altar 
again, the blown-out candle that had been on the near side 
of us before was now on the off side, the National Guards 
set down their muskets and began at the sandwiches again* 
We had to wait an hour and a half at least before the great 
procession arrived. The guns without went on booming 
all the while at intervals ; and as we heard each, the audience 
gave a kind of " ah-ah~dh t n such as you hear when the 
rockets go up at Vauxhall. 

At last the real procession came. 

Then the drums began to beat as formerly, the Nationals 
to get under arms, the clergymen were sent for, and went, 
and presently — yes, there was the tall cross-bearer at the 
head of the procession, and they came back ! 

They chanted something in a weak, snuffling, lugubrious 
manner, to the melancholy bray of a serpent- 
Crash ! however, Mr. Habeneck and the fiddlers in the 
organ-loft pealed out a wild shrill march, WbaaV ^ts^*t& 
the reverend gentlemen ; and in the tsxv&sV dt isfiasfes^ 
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And of a great trampling of feet and clattering, 
And of a great crowd of generals and officers in fine 
clothes, 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at the 
head of the procession, 

And while everybody's heart was thumping as hard as 
possible, 

Napoleon's coffin passed. 

It was done in an instant A box, covered with a great 
red cross — a dingy-looking crown lying on the top of it — 
seamen on one side, and invalids on the other ; they had 
passed in an instant and were up the aisle. 

A faint snuffling sound as before was heard from the 
officiating priests, but we knew of nothing more. It is 
said that old Louis Philippe was standing at tie catafalque, 
whither the Prince de Joinville advanced, and said, t€ Sire, 
I bring you the body of the Emperor Napoleon." 

Louis Philippe answered, " I receive it in the name of 
France." Bertrand put on the body the most glorious, vic- 
torious sword that ever has been forged since the apt 
descendants of the first murderer learned how to ham- 
mer steel, and the coffin was placed in the temple pre- 
pared for it. 

} 
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The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now commenced 
the playing and singing of a piece of music ; and a part of 
the crew of the Belle Poule skipped into the places that 
had been kept for them under us, and listened to the music, 
chewing tobacco. While the actors and fiddlers were 
going on, most of the spirits-of-wine^ lamps or altars went 
out 

When we arrived in the open air, we passed through the 
court of the Invalides, where thousands of people had been 
assembled, but where the benches were now quite bare. 
Then we came on to the terrace before the place : the old 
soldiers were firing off the great guns, which made a dread- 
ful stunning noise, and frightened some of us, who did not 
care to pass before the cannon and be knocked down even 
by the wadding. The guns were fired in honour of the 
king, who was going home by a back door. All the 
forty thousand people who covered the great stands before 
the Hotel had gone away too. The imperial barge had 
been dragged up the river, and was lying lonely along the 
quay, examined by some few shivering people on the 
shore. 

It was five o'clock when we reached ho\&&\ 
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were shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and Fran^oise 
told me that dinner was just ready. 

In this manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great Napoleon 
was buried. Farewell. 
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PART I. 

At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers, 

Whoever will choose to repair, 
'Midst a dozen of wooden-legged warriors, 

May haply fell in with old Pierre. 
On the sunshiny bench of a tavern, 

He sits and he prates of old wars ; 
And moistens his pipe of tobacco 

With a drink that is Taax&& *S\rx^sxs^ 
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The beer makes his tongue run the quicker, 

And as long as his tap never fails, 
Thus over his favourite liquor 

Old Peter will tell his old tales. 
Says he, " In my life's ninety summers, 

Strange changes and chances I've seen, — 
So here's to all gentlemen drummers 

That ever have thumped on a skin. 

Brought up in the art military 

For four generations we are ; 
My ancestors drummed for King Harry, 

The Huguenot lad of Navarre. 
And as each man in life has his station 

According as Fortune may fix, 
While Conde was waving the baton, 

Mjrgrandsire was trolling the sticks. 
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Ah ! those were the days for commanders ! 

What glories my grandfather won, 
Ere bigots, and lackies, and panders 

The fortunes of France had undone. 
In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, — 

What foeman resisted us then ? 
No; my grandsire was ever victorious* 

My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 

He died, and our noble battalions 

The jade, fickle Fortune, forsook ; 
And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 

The victory lay with Malbrook. 
The news it was brought to King Louis ; 

Corbleu ! how his majesty swore, 
When he heard they had taken my grandsire 

And twelve thousand p\AW^ws»\ 
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At Namur, Ramilies, and Malplaquet 

Were we posted, on plain or in trench, 
Malbrook only need to attack it, 

And away from him scampered we French. 
Cheer up ! 'tis no use to be glum, boys, — 

'Tis written, since fighting begun, 
That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 

And sometimes we fight and we run. 

To fight and to run was our fate, 

Our fortune and fame had departed ; 
And so perished Louis the Great, — 

Old, lonely, and half broken-hearted. 
His coffin they pelted with mud, 

His body they tried to lay hands on ; 
And so having buried King Louis 

They loyally served tns gceat-^aadson. 
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God save the beloved King Louis ! 

(For so he was nicknamed by some,) 
And now came my father to do his 

King's orders and beat on the drum. 
My grandsire was dead, but his bones 

Must have shaken Fm certain for joy, 
To see daddy drumming the English 

From the meadows of famed Fontenoy. 

So well did he drum in that battle 

That the enemy shewed us their backs ; 
Corbleu ! it was pleasant to rattle 

The sticks and to follow old Saxe ! 
We next had Soubin for a leader, 

And as luck hath its changes and fits, 
At Rosbach, in spite of Dad's drumming, 

Tis said we were 
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And now Daddy crossed the Atlantic, 

To drum for Montcalm and his men ; 
Morbleu ! but it makes a man frantic, 

To think we were beaten again ! 
My daddy he crossed the wide ocean, 

My mother brought me on her neck, 
And we came in the year fifty-seven 

To guard the good town of Quebec. 

In the year fifty-nine came the Britons, — 

Full well I remember the day, — 
They knocked at our gates for admittance, 

Their vessels were moored in our bay. 
Says our general, ' Drive me yon red-coats 

Away to the sea whence they come ' 
So we marched against Wolfe and his bull-dogs, 

We marched at the sound o? tlafc draceu 
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I think I can see my poor mammy 

With me in her hand as she waits, 
And our regiment, slowly retreating, 

Pours back through the citadel gates. 
Dear mammy ! she looks in their faces, 

And asks if her husband is come ? 
— He is lying all cold on the glacis, 

And will never more beat on the drum. 

Come, drink, 'tis no use to be glum, boys, 

He died like a soldier — in glory ; 
Here's a glass to the health of all drum-boys, 

And now I'll commence my own story. 
Once more did we cross the salt ocean, 

We came in the year eighty-one ; 
And the wrongs of my father the drummer 

Were avenged by the <kvuKffivet\i\& ^s^» 
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In Chesapeak-bay we were landed, 

In vain strove the British to pass ; 
Rochambeau our armies commanded, 

Our ships they were led by De Grasse. 
Morbleu ! how I rattled the drumsticks 

The day we marched into York town ; 
Ten thousand of beef-eating British 

Their weapons we caused to lay down. 

Then homewards returning victorious, 

In peace to our country we came, 
And were thanked for our glorious actions 

By Louis Sixteenth of the name. 
What drummer on earth could be prouder 

Than I, while I drummed at Versailles 
To the lovely court ladies in powder, 

And lappets, and long satin- tails ? 
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The Princes that day passed before us, 

Our countrymen's glory and hope ; 
Monsieur, who was learned in Horace, 

D'Artois, who could dance the tight-rope. 
One night we kept guard for the Queen 

At her Majesty's opera-box, 
While the King, that majestical monarch, 

Sat filing at home at his locks. 

Yes, I drummed for the fair Antoinette, 

And so smiling she looked and so tender, 
That our officers, privates, and drummers, 

All vowed they would die to defend her. 
But she cared not for us honest fellows, 

Who fought and who bled in her wars, 
She sneered at our gallant Hochambeau, 

And turned Lafayette out of drorc&. 
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Ventrebleu I then I swore a great oath, 

No more to such tyrants to kneel, 
And so just to keep up my drumming, 

One day I drummed down the Bastille ! 
Ho landlord ! a stoup of fresh wine, 

Come comrades a bumper we'll try, . 
And drink to the year eight-nine 

And the glorious fourth of July ! 

Then bravely our cannon it thundered, 

As onwards our patriots bore, 
Our enemies were but a hundred, 

And we twenty thousand or more. 
They carried the news to King Louis, 

He heard it as calm as you please, 
And like a majestical monarch, 

Kept filing his locks and his keys. 
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We shewed our republican courage, 

We stormed and we broke the gTeat gate in, 
And we murdered tbe insolent governor 

For daring to keep us a waiting. 
Lambesc and his squadrons stood by, 

They never stirred ringer or thumb* 
The saucy aristocrats trembled 

As they heard the republican drum. 

Hurrah ! what a storm was a brewing, 

The day of our vengeance was come, 
Through scenes of what carnage and ruin 

Did I beat on the patriot drum. 
Let's drink to the famed tenth of August, 

At midnight I beat the tattoo, 
And woke up the pikemen of Paris, 

To follow the bold B&tWtwsiu 
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With pikes, and with shouts, and with torches, 

Marched onwards our dusty battalions, 
And we girt the tall castle of Lewis, 

A million of tatterdemalions 1 
We stormed the fair gardens where towered 

The walls of his heritage splendid, 
Ah, shame on him, craven and coward, 

That had not the heart to defend it 

With the crown of his sires on his head, 

His nobles and knights by his side, 
At the foot of his ancestor's palace 

'Twere easy, methinks, to have died. 
But no ; when we burst through his barriers, 

'Mid heaps of the dying and dead, 
In vain through the chambers we sought him, 

He had turned like a craven and fled. 
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You all know the Place de la Concorde, 

Tis hard by the Tuilerie wall ; 
'Mid terraces, fountains, and statues, 

There rises an obelisk tall. 
There rises an obelisk tall, 

All garnished and gilded the base is, 
'Tis surely the gayest of all 

Our beautiful city's gay places. 

Around it are gardens and flowers, 

And the cities of France on their thrones, 
Each crown'd with his circlet of flowers, 

Sits watching this biggest of stones ! 
I love to go sit in the sun there, 

The flowers and fountains to see, 
And to think of the deeds that were done there, 

In the glorious year tim^Vj-Xlwre^ 
e2 
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'Twas here stood the altar of freedom, 

And though neither marble nor gilding 
Were used in those days to adorn 

Our simple republican building, 
Corbleu ! but the mere guillotine, 

Cared little for splendour or show, 
So you gave her an axe and a beam, 

And a plank and a basket or so. 

Awful, and proud, and erect, 

Here sate our republican goddess ; 
Each morning her table we decked 

With dainty aristocrats' bodies. 
The people each day flocked around, 

As she sate at her meat and her wine ; 
'Twas always the use of our nation 

To witness the sovereign dine. 
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Young virgins with fair golden tresses. 

Old silver-haired prelates and priests ; 
Dukes, Marquises, Barons, Princesses, 

Were splendidly served at her feasts. 
Ventrebleu ! but we pampered our ogress 

With the best that our nation could bring, 
And dainty she grew in her progress, 

And called for the head of a King ! 

She called for the blood of our King, 

And straight from his prison we drew him ; 
And to her with shouting we led him, 

And took him, and bound him, and slew him. 
" The monarchs of Europe against me 

Have plotted a godless alliance ; 
I'll fling them the head of King Louis," 

She said, " as my gage o£ <ie£\ax\£fe? 
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I see him as now, for a moment, 

Away from his gaolers he broke ; 
And stood at the foot of the scaffold, 

And lingered, and fain would have spoke. 
" Ho, drummer ! quick ! silence yon Capet," 

Says Santerre, €€ with a beat of your drum ;" 
Lustily then did I tap it, 

And the son of Saint Louis was dumb. 
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PART II. 



The glorious days of September 

Saw many aristocrats fall ; 
'Twas then that our pikes drunk the blood, 

In the beautiful breast of Lamballe. 
Pardi, 'twas a beautiful lady ! 

I seldom have looked on her like ; 
And I drummed for a gallant procession, 

That marched with her head on a ^ik&. 
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Let's shew the pale head tp the Queen, 

We said — she'll remember it well ; 
She looked from the bars of her prison, 

And shrieked as she saw it, and fell. 
We set up a shout at her screaming, 

We laughed at the fright she had shewn 
At the sight of the head of her minion ; 

How she'd tremble to part with her own ! 

We had taken the head of King Capet, 

We called for the blood of his wife ; 
Undaunted she came to the scaffold, 

And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that touched her, 

She shrunk, but she deigned not to speak, 
She looked with a royal disdain, 

And died with a blush on her cheek I 
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'Twas thus that our country was saved; 

So told us the safety committee ! 
But psha! I've the heart of a Frenchman, 

All gentleness, mercy, and pity. 
I loathed to assist at such deeds, 

And my drum beat its loudest of tunes 
As we offered to justice offended 

The blood of the bloody tribunes. 

Away with such foul recollections ! 

No more of the axe and the block ; 
I saw the last fight of the sections, 

As they fell 'neath our guns at Saint Rock. 
Young Bonaparte led us that day; 

When he sought the Italian frontier, 
I followed my gallant young captain, 

I followed him many a lon^eaau 
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We came to an army in rags, 

Our general was but a boy, 
When we first saw the Austrian flags 

Flaunt proud in the fields of Savoy. 
In the glorious year ninety-six, 

We marched to the banks of the Po ; 
I carried my drum and my sticks, 

And we laid the proud Austrian low. 

In triumph we entered Milan, 

We seized on the Mantuan keys ; 
The troops of the Emperor ran, 

And the Pope he fell down on his knees." — 
Pierre's comrades here called a fresh bottle, 

And clubbing together their wealth, 
They drank, the Army of Italy, 

And General Bona\>&Tte^\^\J^ 
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The drummer now bared his old breast, 

And shewed us a plenty of scars, 
Rude presents that Fortune had made him, 

In fifty victorious wars. 
" This came when I followed bold Kleber — 

'Twas shot by a Mameluke gun ; 
And this from an Austrian sabre, 

When the field of Marengo was won ! 

" My forehead has many deep furrows, 

But this is the deepest of all ; 
A Brunswicker made it at Jena, 

Beside the fair river of Saal. 
This cross, 'twas the Emperor gave it ; 

(God bless him !) it covers a blow ; 
I had it at Austerlitz fight, 

As I beat on my dram Va. toksw* 
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" Twas thus that we conquered and fought ; 

But wherefore continue the story ? 
There's never a baby in France 

But has heard of our chief and our glory, — 
But has heard of our chief and our fame, 

His sorrows and triumphs can tell, 
How bravely Napoleon conquered, 

How bravely and sadly he fell. 

" It makes my old heart to beat higher, 

To think of the deeds that I saw ; 
I followed bold Ney through the fire, 

And charged at the side of Murat" 
And so did old Peter continue 

His story of twenty brave years ; 
His audience followed with comments — 

Rude, comments of curses and te*xs» 
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He told how the Prussians in vain 

Had died in defence of their land ; 
His audience laughed at the story. 

And vowed that their captain was grand ! 
lie had fought the red English., he said, 

In many a battle of Spain ; 
They cursed the red English, and prayed 
To meet them and fight them again. 



He told them how Russia was lost, 

Had winter not driven them back ; 
And his company cursed the quick frost, 

And doubly they cursed the Cossack, 
He told how the stranger arrived ; 

They wept at the tale of disgrace ; 
And they longed but for one battle more, 

The stain of their AtittOfe to cflhftfe\ 
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" Our country their hordes overran, 

We fled to the fields of Champagne, 
And fought them, though twenty to one, 

And beat them again and again ! 
Our warrior was conquered at last ; 

They bade him his crown to resign ; 
To fate and his country he yielded 

The rights of himself and his line. 

" He came, and among us he stood, 

Around him we pressed in a throng, 
We could not regard him for weeping, 

Who had led us and loved us so long. 
i I have led you for twenty long years,' 

Napoleon said ere he went ; 
i Wherever was honour I found you, 

And with jou, my sons, am content. 
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( Though Europe against me was armed, 
Your chiefs and my people are true ; 

I still might have struggled with fortune, 
And baffled all Europe with you. 

' But France would have suffered the while, 

'Tis best that I suffer alone ; 
I go to my place of exile, 

To write of the deeds we have done. 

' Be true to the king that they give you, 
We may not embrace ere we part ; 

But, General, reach me your hand, 
And press me, I pray, to your heart.' 
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" He called for our old battle standard ; 

One kiss to the eagle he gave. 
4 Dear eagle !' he said, ' may this kiss 

Long sound in the hearts of the brave !' 
'Twas thus that Napoleon left us ; 

Our people were weeping and mute. 

As he passed through the lines of his guard, 

And our drums beat the notes of salute. 
# ♦ # # 

" I looked when the drumming was o'er, 

I looked, but our hero was gone ; 
We were destined to see him once more, 

When we fought on the Mount of St John. 
The Emperor rode through our files ; 

Twas June, and a fair Sunday morn ; 
The lines of our warriors for miles 

Stretched wide through the Waterloo corn. 
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" IiTthousands we stood on the plain, 

The red coats were crowning the height ; 
' Go scatter yon English,' he said ; 

< We'll sup, lads, at Brussels to-night' 
We answered his voice with a shout ; 

Our eagles were bright in the sun ; 
Our drums and our cannon spoke out, 

And the thundering battle begun. 

" One charge to another succeeds, 

Like waves that a hurricane bears ; 
All day do our galloping steeds 

Dash fierce on the enemy's squares. 
At noon we began the fell onset : 

We charged up the Englishman's hill ; 
And madly we charged it at sunset — 

His banners were floating there «\SL v 
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" — Go to ! I will tell you no more ; 

You know how the battle was lost 
Ho ! fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades, I'll give you a toast 
111 give you a curse on all traitors, 

Who plotted our Emperor's ruin ; 
And a curse on those red-coated English, 

Whose bayonets helped our undoing. 

" A curse on those British assassins, 
Who ordered the slaughter of Ney ; 

A curse on Sir Hudson, who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Russians — I hate them — 
On all Prussian and Austrian fiy ; 

And, O ! but I pray we may meet them, 
And fight them again ere I die." 
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'Twas thus old Peter did conclude 
His chronicle with curses fit 

He spoke the tale in accents rude, 
In ruder verse I copied it 

Perhaps the tale a moral bears, 

(All tales in time to this must come,) 

The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum. 

What Peter told with drum and stick, 
Is endless theme for poet's pen : 

Is found in endless quartos thick, 
Enormous books tbsscu 
\1 
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And ever since historian writ, 
And ever since a bard could sing, 

Doth each exalt with all his wit, 
The noble art of murdering. 

We love to read the glorious page, 
How bold Achilles killed his foe ; 

And Turnus felPd by Trojans' rage, 
Went howling to the shades below. 

How Godfrey led his red-cross knights, 
How mad Orlando slashed and slew ; 

There's not a single bard that writes, 
But doth the glorious theme renew. 

And while in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rhymes of blood and blows, 
The grave historian, at his desk, 
DescribeB the same in classic pse. 
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Go read the works of Reverend Cox, 

Youll duly see recorded there 
The history of the self-same knocks 

Here roughly sung by Drummer Pierre, 

Of battles fierce and warriors big, 
He writes in phrases dull and slow, 

And waves his cauliflower wig, 

And shouts « Saint George for Marlborow 

Take Doctor Southey from the shelf, 

An LL.D., — a peaceful man : 
Good Lord, how doth he plume himself, 

Because we beat the Corsican ! 

From first to last his page is filled 
With stirring tales how blows were struck. 

He shews how we the Frenchmen killed, 
And praises God fox ovxt ^gacAAs^ 
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Some hints, 'tis true, of politics 
The doctors give, and statesman's art : 

Pierre only bangs his drum and sticks, 
And understands the bloody part. 

He cares not what the cause may be, 
He is not nice for wrong and right ; 

But shew him where's the enemy, 
He only asks to drum and fight 

They bid him fight, — perhaps he wins. 

And when he tells the story o'er, 
The honest savage brags and grins, 

And only longs to fight once more. 

But luck may change, and valour fail, 
Our drummer, Peter, meet reverse, 
And with a moral points his tale — 
The end of all such taVesr— a c\H$fc. 
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Last year, my love, it was my hap 

Behind a grenadier to be, 
And, but he wore a hairy cap, 

No taller man, methinks, than me. 

Prince Albert and the Queen, God wot, 
(Be blessings on the glorious pair !) 

Before us passed, I saw them not, 
I only saw a cap of hair. 

Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus. 

The red-coat bully in his boots, 
That hides the maxcta eft 
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He puts him there in foremost rank, 

You wonder at his cap of hair ; 
You hear his sabre's cursed clank, 

His spurs a jingling everywhere. 

Go to ! I hate him and his trade : 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 

And all God's peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ! 

Tell me what find we to admire 

In epaulets and scarlet coats, 

In men, because they load and fire, 

And know the art of cutting throats ? 
♦ ♦ * * * 

Ah, gentle, tender lady mine, 

The winter wind blows cold and shrill, 
Come, fill me one more glass of wine, 
And give the silly fools theVc ^rKu 
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And what care we for war and wrack, 
How kings and heroes rise and fall ; 

Look yonder, in his coffin black, 
There lies the greatest of them all ! 

To pluck him down, and keep him up, 
Died many million human souls : 

'Tis twelve o'clock, and time to sup, . 
Bid Mary heap the fire with coals. 

He captured many thousand guns ; 

He wrote " The Great" before his name ; 
And dying, only left his sons 

The recollection of his shame. 

Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own ; 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six foot of ground to \ie xsgfexu 
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He fought a thousand glorious wars, 
And more than half the world was his, 

And somewhere, now, in yonder stars, 
Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is. 

Paris, 1st January. 
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